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STATE CERTIFICATION 


ESTHER JOHNSTON 


OR a good many years, certification 
i for librarians has been discussed in 
library meetings, state and national. 

The advocates of certification have favored 
it, not as a remedy for all library ills, but 
as an important step towards establishing 
definite professional standards. If li- 
braries are to be well supported by com- 
munities and if librarians are to be paid 
for professional duties, standards for 
libraries and librarians must be de- 
fined. The state requires certifica- 
tion of doctors, lawyers, teachers and 
nurses, and through certification has 
protected the public from many who 
are incompetent to practice these pro- 
fessions. As in the other cases, cer- 
tification will, it is believed, raise the 
_fequirements for library service, def- 
initely discouraging from entering 
the profession those who are not 
qualified by education and training. 
Library boards will be unlikely to 
appoint persons who cannot meet the 
requirements that the state considers 

indispensable. 

The opponents of certification have 
been skeptical of its advantages for 
two reasons. One is the fact that 
standardization has so often been a 
levelling-down process instead of a 
lifting up, benefiting mediocrity 
and submerging the occasional rare spirit 
who has the talent but lacks the technical 
or general educational equipment for li- 
brarianship. The other is the fear that 
present incumbents would lose their posi- 
tions if they could not meet requirements. 

The plan adopted by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York in 
April, 1923, was the result of several 
years of special study and debate in New 
York State. It was unanimously approved 
for two years in succession by the New 
York Library Association. It adopted 
minimum rather than maximum require- 
ments; it is an entirely voluntary scheme 
and it in no way endangers the retaining 
of their positions by present incumbents. 
It is believed to have eliminated the ob- 
jections raised to the general idea of cer- 
tification. 


In 1923, the New York State Legisla- 


exchange ideas of interest to them 
workers ; 


ture passed a law giving to the Regents 
the “power to fix standards of library ser- 
vice for every free library or public li- 
brary which receives any portion of the 
moneys appropriated by the state to aid 
such libraries, or which is supported in 
whole or in part by tax levied by any muni- 
cipality or district.” 

Certification in New York State is de- 
signed for public libraries, and its re- 
quirements are primarily for librarians in 
public libraries. The legislature, in pass- 


Our “One Increasing “Purpose” 
O PROVIDE a means whereby the mem- 


bers of the N. Y. P. L. staff may: 


keep informed as to the activities of the Staff 
Association; 
consider together problems of library administra- 
tion affecting them in their daily work; 


increase their professional skill by the discus- 
sion of practical library topics; 
build up their professional organization as a 
means of improving their service to the public 
and the conditions under which they work; 

keep in touch with what is going on in the 
library movement in other parts of the world. 


ing the law, and the Regents, in applying 
it, had in mind the general library sup- 
ported by public funds, not the specialized 
reference or business library. The li- 
brarian who lacks some of the require- 
ments of formal education has the chance 
to take the examinations held annually, and 
to demonstrate that experience and study 
have given her the equivalent of the edu- 
cational requirements. Moreover, the Re- 
gents have accepted “approved correspond- 
ing service grades acquired in libraries in 
the State of New York, whose formally 
adopted provisions for the appointment and 
promotion of employees establish standards, 
as determined by records of training or spe- 
cial tests, substantially equivalent to the 
requirements above mentioned.” The Re- 
gents require in all cases the length of ex- 
perience they have outlined in their rules. 

[Continued on second page} 
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PREACHING & PRACTICE 


ELIZABETH STUYVESANT 


n A desk down in “Room 100,” there 
is a great pile of letters we cannot 
bear to throw away. ‘They are the 

evidence of that astonishing volume of 
goodwill which came to our support dur- 
ing last summer’s campaign. People from 
every walk of life, doctors, artists, school- 
teachers, business men, sent us these trib- 
utes of praise—tributes to us as librarians 
and to the Library as a priceless aid 
to them in their work. 

This wholehearted praise from 
loyal friends puts upon us a certain 
noblesse oblige we cannot evade. It 
calls for extra watchfulness on our 
part to keep ourselves from slipping 
below the standard which inspired 
this high opinion of us. 

Factors of such prime importance 
as adequate equipment and-an ade- 
quate and well-trained personnel are 
largely outside our province, but the 
equally important matter of main- 
taining a cordial and helpful spirit to- 
ward those who use the Library is 
directly up to us and entirely in our 
hands, 

We who have elected to work with 
children are familiar enough with 
the emphasis which has been placed 
on the vital necessity of a kindly and 
sympathetic manner. It took years of 
patient effort to secure recognition of this 
all-important factor in dealing with chil- 
dren. We who do the day-by-day work, 
however, are the only ones who can apply 
this theory and maintain it as part of our 
professional code. We can, if we will, 
bring about such a friendly relationship with 
the boys and girls in our children’s rooms 
that they will think of the Library as a 
place where they can be sure of finding a 
genuine welcome and kindly interest, a 
place that is theirs to use and enjoy to the 
fullest. 

In establishing this free, friendly atmos- 
phere, we are fortunate in having one ad- 
vantage over the schoolteacher, in that the 
children come to us voluntarily and not 
with the shadow of the truant officer at 
their heels. 

While we need not agree with the senti- 
mental Christopher Morley that childhood 
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is “the most pitiable of earth’s slaveries,” 
still we can say quite honestly that most 
of the young people who frequent our 
branches are surrounded by all kinds and 
degrees of authoritarianism at home and in 
school—even when at play in the streets— 
from parental beatings or petty family tyr- 
annies to official domineering and regimen- 
tation. What we want, then, for our li- 
brary children, as has been said so often, 
is that, when they come to us, they should 
step into a wholly different atmosphere, 
as far as possible free from either com- 
pulsion or restraint. But are we always 
careful that they should find in us warm- 
hearted friends who will treat them as 
equals and as individuals, not in droves, 
and will we meet their special needs gen- 
erously and with understanding? 

We library workers have hailed the new 
spirit of independence and self-expression 
in the youth of today; we recommend the 
books of the advanced thinkers who have 
formulated the newer philosophy of edu- 
cation based on the freest possible develop- 
ment of the individual; we watch with in- 
terest and approval those rare experiments 
in public and private schools where the 
unusual teacher welcomes and encourages— 
even studies ways to develope—the indi- 
viduality of each child in his care; we 
praise their methods of kindness and rea- 
son, their freedom from the dictatorial and 
condescending attitude of the pedant. We 
give to Creative Youth a place of honor 
on our desks. We applaud Professor Coe 
when he says that the great danger is, not 
that the younger generation will be too 
radical, but that they may respect and fol- 
low their elders too blindly. 

Is all this mere lip-service, or has the 
new philosophy of genuine regard and res- 
pect for the personality of others, even— 
or especially—of the growing, impression- 
able child, really entered our souls? 

When we have responded with enthusias- 
tic applause to a talk by Hughes Mearns, 
packed with deep and moving conviction 
of the soundness of this philosophy and 
brilliant with proofs of its success, can 
we go back to our children’s rooms and 

. scold because hands which barely 
reach over the desk are grimy, or because 
some child spelled his name differently 
when he first registered or because it did 
not occur to another to explain that she 
joined at another branch? Is it not the 
very contradiction of our professed con- 
viction to give any child a short No, you 
cawt! or Get in that line! or Now, you 
know those books are never taken out ex- 
cept Saturday? 

Surely, what we praise when preached 
to parents and schoolteachers it is clearly 
up to us to practise as librarians. 

Those who blazed the way over this 
new trail would be discouraged if they 
should see the same old whip cracked in 
the same old way—and always over the 
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shoulders of those who are helpless or 
too respectful or inexperienced to protest 
or resist. 

Is it too drastic to assert that treating 
children as our friends and equals should 
be assumed and expected of every one of 
us as naturally and unquestioningly as hon- 
esty in handling the fine money, and 
should equally admit of ~o exceptions? It 
is not enough that nine-tenths of us may 
have this attitude; a single discordant ele- 
ment can spoil the atmosphere of a chil- 
dren’s room as effectively as one jarring 
note can ruin a musical harmony. Anyone 
who cannot catch the spirit should choose 
work that does not bring her into contact 
with children. 

A well managed corporation that seeks 
the goodwill of the public establishes an 
unquestioned rule of courtesy toward its 
customers. Why cannot we library work- 
ers, like the artisans of the medieval guilds, 
establish for ourselves a similar code and 
standard of professional conduct? No one 
can do this from above or outside; it must 
come from within ourselves—from our own 
real inner attitude toward the children. 
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STATE CERTIFICATION 
[Continued from first page| 


A good many members of the N. Y. P. 
L. Staff Association have applied for and 
received their state certificates. Many 
others have been indifferent, feeling that 
the law scarcely touched larger libraries 
and that the individual would not be af- 
fected unless she wished to work else- 
where in the state. ‘Iwo years ago, the 
Professional Committee submitted evidence 
to the Regents concerning the graded ser- 
vice of our Circulation Department that 
led to the amendment of their rules. The 
Committee felt that certification was a 
matter of professional interest and that the 
Staff Association should endorse it. 

Our recent campaign has proved what 
a professional association can accomplish. 
Certification will ally us more closely to 
state library activities, to a professional 
standard recognized by the state and ap- 
proved by the profession at large. Appli- 
cations and copies of the rules may be 
secured from Room 102, Central Build- 
ing, or from Library Extension Division, 
University of the State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
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Another Newark Innovation? 


The Wilson Bulletin reports that the 
Newark Public Library has issued to high 
school pupils “a plea for cooperation in 
caring for the library’s property, particu- 
larly the destruction of valuable reference 
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Is your branch making preparations to 


observe National Drama Week, Feb. 14-20? 


OUR DISCARDS 


Books we would NOT 
take on a desert island. 


NoTE—T'his column is designed for the 
use of staff members who wish to express 
their true inner feelings about any of 
the currently popular books they are in 
duty bound to pass out to undiscriminating 
readers. 
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THE TRUE STEVENSON: A STUDY IN 

CLARIFICATION, 45y George S. Hell- 

man. 

Lovers of R. L. S. who find themselves 
bewildered, indignant and even—in places 
—disgusted with Mr. Hellman’s book 
will do well to read Stuart Sherman’s re- 
view of it in Books for December 2oth. 
It is a tolerant review, touched with a 
keen humor and irony. It has the calm- 
ness and poise of the true critic. And yet, 
when he first read The True Stevenson, 
Mr. Sherman tells us frankly that he was 
“hilarious with rage.’ Paul Neumann in 
his long criticism in the New York Eve- 
ning Post (Dec. 26th), says that in his 
“Study” Mr. Hellman has psychoanalyzed 
Stevenson and “‘has done so on utterly false 
and untenable premises,” which statement 
he proceeds to strengthen through his in- 
timate and first-hand knowledge of Steven- 
son and of his wife. 

Just what does this book do to the man 
or woman who counts his hours with 
R.L.S. among the happiest of his life in 
books? In spite of its 253 pages, it re- 
veals practically nothing of Stevenson the 
writer, and amazingly little of Stevenson 
the man. Against the petty and obviously 
vindictive letters of Katharine Osbourne 
(which impress Mr. Sherman as being “‘sen- 
timental, spiteful, vapid, worthless and 
nauseating”), against the superfluous and 
pointless study of Mr. Samuel Osbourne, 
against the close and often “just plain 
nasty” analysis of Stevenson’s sex life, 
stands the testimony of the books them- 
selves, of Stevenson’s accomplishment, the 
sum total of his work—its splendid vitality, 
its fine sensitiveness, its concern with big 
and generous things. 

When we pack our books for some far 
island in a remote and colorful sea, The 
True Stevenson will be among those most 
thankfully left behind. 

MARY GOULD DAVIS. 
ere 

We are preparing a check list of social 
agencies, local, national and foreign, from 
which useful material can be secured for 
branch library pamphlet files. Members 
of the staff are asked to help by sending 
in suggestions. 

ero 

“A library is three-fourths librarian and 

one-fourth building and books,” 
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BOOKS AND BATTLESHIPS 
CZ 9 

Extract from the address delivered by Dr. 
J. I. Wyer, Director of the New York 
State Library, at the dedication of the 
Harmanus Bleecker Library, Albany, Dec. 
2, 1924. 


13) Pape weeks ago a half-finished bat- 
tleship was purposely sunk off the 
Virginia capes. It had cost $15,000,000. 
Today a fully finished library is being dedi- 
cated in this city. It has cost $160,000. 


These two facts suggest more interesting 
comparisons than at first appear. Both ac- 
tions merit our hearty approval. A nation, 
a world, that says, “Fewer battleships and 
more books,” and which backs it up by 
sinking the one and dedicating the other, 
is headed in the right direction. I pre- 
sume it would be hard to find a thinking 
person who would maintain that battle- 
ships are more important to civilization than 
books, especially when organized into li- 
raries for free and effective use. 
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And note the figures. ‘Thirty million 
dollars for a battleship—less than a quarter 
of a million for the library. No library 
since the world began, since printing was 
invented, has ever represented a capital 
cost of thirty millions. It would be fas- 
cinating but futile to speculate on what 
might be accomplished by such a library, 
did it exist. 

And why should not more be spent for 
libraries than for battleships? Libraries 
are in “the first line of defense” against 
ignorance, a more sinister and devastating 
enemy than any against which battleships 
are sent. It is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that there is a direct automatic ratio 
between the two—that the more libraries, 
the fewer battleships—that one reason why 
the world has lately witnessed the curtail- 
ment and deliberate destruction of battle- 
ships is because books and all that books 
stand for and the agencies through which 
books work for social salvation are more 
numerous and potent in the world than 
ever before. 
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meee BR 1°C- AN: A-—Washington State 


ConTRIBUTION to the dissemination of 
learning and recreation in the Northwest, 
as set forth by Gov. Hartley’s message in 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 


“The State has too many li- 
braries. I recommend the abolish- 
ment of the State Library and the 
Travelling Library Branches, the 
discontinuance of ‘Travelling Li- 
braries, and that the State Law Li- 
brarian be made ex-officio State 
Librarian. ‘The State Law Library 
and the State Library can well be 
maintained under one management 
and control, without impairing the 
efficiency of either, and at a con- 
siderable reduction to the tax- 
payer.” 

Mr. Mencken would allow the fore- 
going to speak for itself, but a librarian 
cannot refrain from contributing a few 
comments on the “too many libraries” of 
the Governor’s fancy. 

The State of Washington has a popu- 
lation of about one and one-half millions 
of people. There are not more than six 
public libraries, worthy of the name, in 
the state. These libraries, at an exceed- 
ingly liberal estimate, have a book stock of 
perhaps a million volumes. Even though 
the Governor would like to apply the 
familiar objection that “she has a book” 
to the situation, he cannot do so, for half 
a million Washingtonians have not access 
to even one public library book apiece. 

Could the fortunate million share with 
their less favored fellow citizens, there 
would be some balm in Gilead, but there 
is no county library service in Washington. 
In a state so large and sparsely settled, 


with many communities lying far off the 
line of railroad or river, Mahomet must 
wend his way to the hills, and the county 
library is his surest route. 

Washington’s neighboring states of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon long ago authorized 
the levy of a county tax for library pur- 
poses, and it is no doubt due to the retro- 
gressive policies of state officials like its 
present Governor that Washington lags be- 
hind. Certainly library workers of the 
state have made—and are continuing—a 
brave fight for county libraries, and the 
hearty good wishes of the profession are 
with them for ultimate success, 

“Too many libraries,’ Governor? Not 
while one-third of your state’s population 
is untouched by library service. 

EDITH F, VERMEULE. 


Profound 


“Young America is developing a pro- 
found love of poetry ... Kipling is at 
present the most popular bard, his nearest 
rival being Service, with Edgar A. Guest 
third.”—Evening Herald, Los Angeles. 

ere 

Eight advanced lecture courses at the 
Library School start Feb. 8. Free to quali- 
fied members of the N. Y. P. L. staff. 

ere 

In future issues (if the membership 
want any), we are planning to run articles 
on Classification of Library Personnel, 
Work with Continuation School Classes, 
Special Libraries in New York City, Get- 
ting Hold of Your Community, Reference 
Books Every Library Worker Should 
Know, and similar topics of practical in- 
terest. Suggestions of other worthwhile 
subjects will be welcome, 


INSTITUTIONALISM 


CHALMERS HADLEY 


N LIBRARY work, an institutional atti- 
I tude may be assumed in an attempt to 
cover up one’s discrepancies in reading. It 
may show itself also in the inclination on 
the part of the librarian to decide all ques- 
tions according to rule, and in the failure 
to realize that rules are for general guid- 
ance and not for meeting emergencies. 
An institutional attitude will regard the 
library’s readers collectively and not as in- 
dividuals to whom special and individual 
attention should be given intelligently and 
graciously. ‘This attitude is not confined 
to libraries by any means, for we find it in 
post-offices, schools, city halls, at informa- 
tion desks and in many other places where 
a small group of employees deal constantly 
with a large section of the public.—Pudlic 
Libraries, Dec., 1925. 

ere 

The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory is ready to co-operate with the 
Branches in arranging exhibits in connec- 
tion with school and club work. ‘Tele- 
phone Miss Hopkins, Endicott 8500. At 
present, they have an exhibit at the Riving- 
ton Street Branch to illustrate book talks 
on natural science given to Junior H. S. 
classes. 

Cro 

Are you adding to your pirate collection 
the four brightly colored illustrated calen- 
dars given free with The N. Y. World 
of Jan. 10, 17, 24 and 31, 1926? 
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Yours for the Asking 


The Schalkenbach Foundation, Walter 
Fairchild, Sec., 15 Park Row, will send 
free to libraries making application for it a 
special library edition of Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube 
Co. offers to libraries a new series of large 
two-colored illustrations showing the dif- 
ferent stages of iron and steel manufac- 
ture, from the mining of the ore to the 
finished product. 


One of our good friends advertises a 
librarians’ handbook which, he modestly 
claims, “‘gives everything that a librarian 
can want to know.” Which reminds us of 
the Swiss hotelkeeper who announced that 
his wines “leave the traveler nothing to 
hope for.” 

CZ 0 


Shadows “Before 


Topics that are likely to become import- 
ant in branch reference work and for which 
it would be well to begin to gather ma- 
terial: Narcotic Conference to be held in 
Philadelphia; Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
ditto; Alien Registration; Crude Rubber 
Monopoly. (Further suggestions along 
this line are invited.) 
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ON THE FLYING CARPET 
re Za) 


BERKELEY, CAL.—TJhe City Council has 
voted a substantial increase in salaries of 
the public library staff, bringing them 
nearly to a level with schoolteachers’ 
salaries. 


BROOKLYN, N. y.—According to figures 
published by the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, approximately one-tenth of the 
women and one-sixteenth of the men in 
this borough can neither read nor write 
and “are without even the rudiments of 
an education.” 


paris—The Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
largest and most famous library in the 
world, has just installed an electric light- 
ing system. Until now the library, which 
is 600 years old and has been for 200 years 
in its present building, has been without 
artificial illumination of any kind, prin- 
cipally for fear of fire. On cloudy days, 
readers would often have to stop their 
work till the clouds rolled by, or take their 
books over to the windows for light. 


cHicaco—The Public Library board has 
adopted a ten-year building program pro- 
viding for the erection of forty neighbor- 
hood branch libraries and thrée regional 
units, at a total cost of $3,500,000. 


CHINA—A promising modern library 
movement is developing, stimulated by Dr. 
Bostwick’s tour as official delegate of the 
A. L. A. (See his article in The Library 
Journal, Nov. 1, 1925.) A Chinese Li- 
brary Association has been formed, with 
local organizations in all the provinces and 
also in Peking and Shanghai, the annual 
meeting of the last-named having attracted 
an attendance of one thousand people. The 
national association has started publication 
of a Bulletin, while the Peking group has 
launched a bi-monthly, The Chinese Li- 
brary Journal, 


yapAN — Another indication of the 
growth of the modern library movement 
in the Orient and the development of in- 
ternational relations of mutual service: the 
head of a library supply house in Japan 
has published a dictionary of library terms 
in Japanese, English, French and German 
and has dedicated it to the A. L. A. 


Los ANGELEs—Free public lectures on 
books, given each week by a member of the 
Public Library staff, have been “playing to 
capacity houses.” 


mMoscow—The Lenin Memorial Library 
contains three million books and pamphlets, 
besides a valuable collection of manuscripts, 
incunabula, etc. Connected with it is an 
Institute for Library Science, which gives 
training courses for librarians, attended last 
year by 340 students, half of whom were 
being trained at government expense. The 
Soviet government conducts two technical 


library publications. ‘There are in Moscow 
140 scientific and special libraries. (See 
article in Library Journal, Dec. 1, 1925.) 


HAMPTON, vA.—Jlo meet the growing 
demand for colored librarians in city li- 
braries and educational institutions, Hamp- 
ton Institute has opened a library training 
school, with the co-operation of the A. 
L. A., the Carnegie Corporation and the 


_General Education Board. The work of 


the school will be of college grade, and 
students will be given an opportunity to 
qualify for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. The Huntington Library of over 
50,000 volumes will be available for labora- 
tory practice. 


ILLINoIs—Only 28 out of 236 li- 
braries in this state, outside of Chicago, 
are open from 9g a. m. to 9 p. m. 


SAN PEDRO, CAL.—Harry Pidgeon, a 
local photographer, has completed a four- 
year voyage of 38,000 miles around the 
world in a 34-foot sailboat of his own 
construction. He is called “the library 
navigator” because he acquired all his 
knowledge of navigating from books he 
studied in the local library. 


paris—A French savant claims to have 
discovered proof that The Imitation of 
Christ was not written by Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, but by Jean Gerson, chancellor of 
Notre Dame. 


BosToN—As an expression of gratitude 
for help received when he was starting 
life as a newsboy, Morris Gest turned over 
to the Boston Public Library the entire 
gross receipts from one local performance 
of The Miracle. The sum realized, 
$2,652, was set aside by the trustees as a 
special fund to be devoted to dramatic 
art. ‘“The fact that I am able to dictate 
this letter in the English language,” Mr. 
Gest wrote, in making his offer, ‘I owe 
to the Boston Public Library. In my 
youth, I had neither time nor funds to 
study with, but what little education I did 
get was through the Public Library.” 


TOLEDo—Local concerns interested in 
the manufacture of glass have raised a 
fund of $1,600 to purchase a collection of 
books on that industry for the public li- 
brary. 


ATLANTA—For the first time in history, 
the city has made an appropriation toward 
the maintenance of the local library school. 
Beginning next September, admission will 
be limited to graduates of colleges of 
recognized standing. 
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If You “Don’t ‘Belong 


to the Staff Association, join now and your 
name will appear in the list of new mem- 
bers to be issued in the near future as a 
supplement to the Staff Manual. (This 
list will contain also the names omitted 
when the Manual was printed.) 


Three: 


Page 


ROADS TO && 
WISDOM BS 


Some ‘Recent Articles of Special Interest 
to Library Workers 
Frick Art Reference Library is described 
in The International Studio, Dec., 1925. 


Library Workers Sick Leave is dis- 
cussed, with interesting statistics, in The 
Library Journal for Dec. 15, 1925. 


Standardization of Library Positions is 
discussed in five short, interesting articles 


in The Wilson Bulletin, Oct.-Nov., 1925. 


Inter-Library Loans are explained and 
discussed from various angles in The Li- 
brary Journal for Nov. 1, 1925. 


Subscription Books—Fifteen “points to 
consider in judging subscription books” 
are listed in useful fashion in Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin for Nov., 1925. 


The leading article in Public Libraries 
for Dec., 1925, is one that no library 
worker should fail to read. (This publi- 
cation has just changed its name to Li- 
brarieés.) 


The Readers Bureau, established by the 
Chicago Public Library as one means of 
fostering Adult Education, is interestingly 
described in T'he Wilson Bulletin for June, 
1925. 

Public Libraries of France—Anyone in- 
terested in this topic should note the de- 
tailed description of the complicated French 
library system in The Library Association 
Record (London), Sept., 1925. 


Hans Christian Andersen—There is an 
unusually readable, concise and humanizing 
account of his life in The Living Age for 
Dec. 5, 1925—just the thing for that 
army of intermediate boys and girls who 
come trooping in each year with the usual 
assignment, always asking for “more stuff 
about Hans Christian Andersen.” 


Hospital Library Service is the theme of 
nine articles in The Wilson Bulletin for 
June, 1925. (See also the leading article 
in The Library Journal for Dec., 1924, 
by the Medical Director of Bloomingdale 
Hospital.) “If it is desirable to take the 
library to well people, is it not even more 
desirable to take its resources to the sick 
and afflicted who are unable to go them- 
selves? If any kind of extension work is 
justified—and we all believe that it is— 
then hospital extension is doubly justified.” 

ere 


Death of a Millionaire, by G. D. H. 
Cole and Margaret Cole.—A detective story 
which equals Milne for literary quality 
and Conan Doyle for ingenuity of plot, 
and has the distinction of being plausible 
throughout, from the initial tangle to its 
final unraveling. It will be a fine thing 
for your juniors as an antidote to Fletcher 


and Carolyn Wells.—k. 8. 
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discuss it 


OPEN FORUM 


Men are never so likely to settle 
a@ question right as when they 
freely.—MACAULAY. 


Would it not be a good idea— 


To devise some way of establishing closer 
contact between the Staff and the Board 
of Trustees? Under present conditions, 
the connection is indirect and uncertain. 
Last summer’s campaign showed that the 
Staff can render valuable service to the 
Library in other ways besides performing 
their routine duties. It would seem only 
natural for those in charge of a public 
library—in fact, of any public institution 
—to welcome the cooperation of the em- 
ployees in studying administrative ques- 
tions and to encourage any inclination on 
their part to interest themselves in the 
larger problems of the library and partici- 
pate in their solution. 
ANDREW B. WERTH. 


To raise the Staff Association dues? The 
salary campaign was just an auspicious be- 
ginning—now pensions and annual in- 
creases are only two of the many achieve- 
ments awaiting us. They cannot be made 
a reality without “the sinews of war.” Of 
course we gave for the campaign; of course 
we'll give again when it’s necessary, but 
let’s make it unnecessary by deciding on 
a program of accomplishment, counting 
the costs and then raising the dues to meet 
our budget. If $1.00 or $1.50 a year 
seems to anyone too much to ask, compare 
our dues with payments in a labor union. 
Here are the payments in an average 
union (the figures furnished by Mr. An- 
drew Werth of the Executive Board): 


A monthly per capita tax of $1.20. 

A yearly assessment of 214 per cent 
of all earnings. 

Additional assessment in case of 
strikes, to provide for the strikers. 


A lot, isn’t it? But in that union a 
lot has been gained for its members that 
could not have been won without those 
payments. Let’s begin now to cast more 
bread upon the waters of our Association 
so that it may return to us, spread with 
butter and jam. 

E. B, MARQUESS. 


To modify the practice of many libraries 
as to sending a representative to important 
professional conventions, such as the an- 
nual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation and the state or sectional con- 
ferences. It is the custom that this rep- 
resentative be an administrative head of a 
department or division. This is a good 
custom, much to be commended. Might 


it not be even better if it were extended 
so that in occasional years, or every other 
year, a member of the staff who had real 
professional interest and ideals but was 
not a branch librarian, division head or de- 
partmental chief, might be sent as a rep- 
resentative to the convention? 
REBECCA B, RANKIN. 


To change our constitution so that the en- 
tire Executive Board and the officers shall 
not all go out of office at the same time? 
It would probably be inadvisable for more 
than one-third of the Board to hold over, 
or for any members to be elected for more 
than two years. This could be arranged 
by electing two-thirds of the Board each 
year, half of them for one year and half 
for two. It might be feasible also to 
elect an executive secretary or recorder who 
should hold office for several years, with 
the object of keeping in permanent order 
the documents of the Association. Some 
such plan would provide for continuity in 
handling the work of the organization and 
prevent regrettable lapses in carrying out 
important programs, while maintaining the 
representative character of the executive 
body. 


ERNESTINE ROSE. 


eAz the next election of staff representa- 
tives, to include some from Grade 3? At 
present, all our representatives are from the 
two lower grades. This seems unwise, as 
in Grade 3 there are assistants who worked 
effectively for the recent increase and 
whose opinions would be valuable in the 
staff representative meetings. 
ELLA E, WAGAR. 


“7 beseech you, believe it possible 
that you may be mistaken.?—OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 

eve 

“We need ideas, suggestions, criticism 
and aids of any kind to new lines of work 
and to more useful activities. These new 
things can perhaps be found, but not 
readily unless we look for them.”—John 
Cotton Dana, 


Page Five 
THE TEN WORST BOOKS 
CZ 0 

F ALL conventional literary humbugs, 

Harry Thurston Peck once remarked, 
the Best Book List is probably the most 
absurd. Inspired by this disrespectful dec- 
laration, we have decided to open a Worst 
Books Voting Contest and invite our readers 
to send in suggestions for the ten worst 
books that have been published in recent 
years—preferably among those that have 
been “best sellers.” Explanatory annotations 
will give the selections more interest than 
book lists usually have. 

To show further our high regard for 
popular judgment, we will give a copy of 
the worst book on her list (if she wants 
it) to the reader whose titles receive the 
smallest number of votes. 

Cro 

We are considering saying frankly what 
we think of Thunder om the Left in our 
next issue—when the present brainstorm 
over the book has somewhat subsided. 


Can You Finish It? 


The following verse was intended for 
last summer’s campaign, but mo one was 
able to make up the last line: 


Librarian Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get little Johnny a book, 
But when she got there, 
The cupboard was bare, 
5 oa dirty look (?}) the hook (?) 
ere 


A striking map showing the countries 
that have joined the League of Nations 
has been issued free by the League of Na- 
tions Non-partisan Association, 6 East 39th 
Street. Very effective for bulletin board 
use. 


Luckier Than N. Y. Librarians 


Despatches from Havana report that the 
Cuban House of Representatives ‘“‘has 
unanimously approved in principle” a bill 
to pension newspapermen, 


Fe) 

A Library School student tells us that 
Keohokeukeloleikawai and Niaukuheleku- 
lanionamokulani are normal specimens of 
Hawaiian first names. We wonder what 
the Honolulu Public Library uses for joint 
author cards. 

Cre 

An unusual exhibition, which no mem- 
ber of the staff should fail to see, has 
been prepared by the 135th Street Branch 
and is now on display in the Small Ex- 
hibit Room (112), Central Building. It 
deals with the development of Negro cul- 
ture in New York and includes rare “‘back- 
ground material” from other lands and 
from the early history of the race in this 
city, together with a varied suggestive col- 
lection of Negro folklore and present-day 
contributions to literature, music and art. 


BGT BRINE 


AN INVITATION TO STAFF MEMBERS 


CZ Wt-DZ wees wD wD wd ZH wwe ZH we waz s 
HIs publication is intended to be the vox populi of the N. Y. P. L. Staff 
Association, Its columns, therefore, are open to any member who wants 

to “get something off her (his) chest”—-with the sole proviso that it be of a 
nature to interest the other members. If you are subject to attacks of cacoethes 
scribendi, here is your ‘‘Radway’s Ready Relief.’ All we ask is that you 
remember the limitations of space and make “‘it” concise and to the point. ‘‘Every 
superfluous word you cut out,” Flaubert used to say, “means ten more readers.” 

Speaking seriously, we urge you to regard this as your paper and to be 
on the lookout for interesting items and helpful suggestions. Send in any use- 
ful information you get, and write in for any you want. If you run across 
something in your work which might be of service to others, don’t keep it to 
yourself. On the other hand, if there is information you need which other 
members might be able to furnish, send in a request for it. 

If you come in touch with organizations (such as the Children’s Museum 
in Brooklyn, for example), which we should all know more about, desirable 
books that seem to have escaped attention, undesirable books on our shelves of 
which the same might be said in the other direction, unsuspected places where 
one can find information likely to be called for (e.g., the full text of that 
classic pearl, The Face on the Bar-room Floor), share it with your fellow workers 


through THE STaFF BULLETIN. 


CD WZ wWewDW ww~7ZDW waz weowZW wsewz woz sd 


(old Facts 


If you want to prove to any “‘doubting 
Thomas” that the recent increases in the 
Circulation Department were distributed 
without favoritism or discrimination, cite 
the fact that the schedule agreed to by the 
Staff Association was applied so impar- 
tially that one of the women who did the 
most to make our campaign a success got 
a $215 increase, while the woman who 
did all she could to make it a failure got 
a raise of over $300. 


ere 

Did you notice the fine publicity “135th 
Street” secured in the metropolitan dailies 
for their exhibit now showing at the Cen- 
tral Bulding? If you want to know how 
they managed it, ask Miss Rose or Miss 
Marquess. 

CZ 2 


Lo, the “Poor Librarian! 


Some idea of the huge stream of printed 
matter being turned out in this country can 
be gathered from the publication statis- 
tics for November, 1925: new books, 580; 
new editions, 90; pamphlets, 124—or a 
total of 794 items in one month. 


We have just discovered that several of 
our branches, unbeknownst to most of us, 
have been doing some very interesting 
things with marionettes. We are planning 
to write this up for Ture Starr BULLETIN. 
(What other interesting library activities 
are being hid under a bushel? ) 


A branch reference librarian asks help in 
finding information as to what is the cor- 
rect color of the fleur-de-lys when used as 
the historic emblem of royalist France. 
Who can tell her where to find it? 


Prostt, Judge Talley! 


7 i Judge Alfred J. Talley, who 
quit the bench December 31st in 
order to resume the practice of law, 
the Staff Association sends warmest 
greetings and best wishes, with renewed 
appreciation of the intelligent and cour- 
ageous way he has always supported the 
New York Public Library and, espec- 
ially, the priceless aid he gave us in 
our campaign last summer. 
CD 2 


A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE 
W i Winifred Lenihan as the draw- 


ing card, the experiment of the 
115th Street Branch with semi-monthly 
Drama Discussion Meetings started off most 
auspiciously with “standing room only” on 
the opening night, in spite of it being 
Armistice Day. 

The programs have been arranged in 
conjunction with the Theatre Guild, 
which supplies the speakers. Following 
Miss Lenihan, who charmed the audience 
with her free and informal discussion of 
intimate problems of the stage, Helen 
Arthur, ot the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
spoke two weeks later on the “little 
theatre” movement in New York. At the 
December meetings, John Howard Law- 
son, author of Processional, discussed ‘“Cur- 
rent Dramatic Tendencies,” and Kenneth 
MacGowan, director of the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, talked of the practical 
side of running a theatre. On Jan. (13; 
Channing Pollock, author of The Fool 
and T'he Enemy, answered the question, 
“What Can We Do About the Theatre?” 

These meetings have been announced 
widely in the newspapers, people coming 
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even from Mt. Vernon, New Jersey and 
Brooklyn. The Wadleigh H. S. Cap and 
Bells Club applied ex masse for tickets, 
which are given free to all applicants. 

On Jan. 27, G. P. Putnam, the pub- 
lisher, will speak on “The Theatre from 
the Publisher’s Standpoint.” 


ere 
Additions to the N. Y. P. L. during 
October, 1925 (Reference and Circulation 
Departments), totaled 14,925 volumes and 
13,912 pamphlets. 
Cc--Z 9 


WHAT’S YOUR ANSWER? 


N= that you have (presumably) read 
this from:start to finish, what do you 


think of it? This initial number has been 
launched as a ballon d’essai, in order to 
see whether there is need for such a pub- 
lication. 

This question is going to be laid before 
the Staff Representatives at their Council 
meeting on Jan. 29. Let your Staff Rep- 
resentative know—or write your opinion 
before that date to Editorial Committee, 
Staff Bulletin, 11 West 40th St.—whether 
you think the Staff Association needs a 
publication of its own and, if so, what its 
character and policy should be and how 
it should be financed. (The cost will run 
about $50 for a four-page issue, this size.) 

Advertisements would take up valuable 
space and still more valuable time to solicit 
and collect for—assuming that they could 
be secured. A yearly subscription price 
might cut down the circulation consider- 
ably and thereby lessen the usefulness of 
the publication. A fixed price per copy 
might have somewhat the same result. The 
suggestion has been made that we give 
a copy to every employee and let those 
who so desire pay five or ten cents, some 
members having already volunteered to 
help make up any deficit there might be 
under this plan. 

This first number has been authorized 
by the Executive Board and paid for out 
of the Staff Association treasury, $23 of 
the amount needed being contributed by 
the Social Committee (the proceeds from 
the December card party). A duly ap- 
pointed editorial committee of fifteen de- 
termined the policies to be followed in 
this issue and entrusted the details to four 
of its members as a sub-committee, with 
the chairman of the Publicity Committee 
ex-officio and with the assistance of F. A. 
Blossom as to typography and make-up. 
_If the project is approved by the mem- — 
bership, it is proposed to publish an issue 
whenever we have sufficient material and 
the time to get it out. 

DOROTHY A. GOODRICH, 
REBECCA B. RANKIN, 
K. CAMILLE SHUFORD, 
RUTH WELLMAN, 


Sub-committee in charge of this issue. 
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Shall Library School Training Be Required for Grade II ? 


3 ae time was (and to some extent 


still is) when library workers in gen- 
eral had no professional status whatsoever, 
such as that which every teacher has. A 
librarian widely known for scholarly at- 
tainments was perhaps the only exception. 
The development in professional training, 
the growing body of library school gradu- 
ates, the higher standards now required for 
library school entrance have all tended to 
draw attention to the professional quali- 
ties of librarianship. Trustees of small li- 
braries want their librarians to have equal 
standing in their communities with school 
principals; that desire, as much as the need 
for thoroughly trained librarians, undoubt- 
edly, has much to do with the general in- 
sistence on library school certificates as a 
qualification for small library administra- 
tion. Formerly, one who had attained the 
status of Grade 3 in the service of this 
library was considered to have the necessary 
library qualifications for the librarianship 
of a small public library. Now we find 
that Trustees are demanding library school 
education as well as the most valuable prac- 
tical experience. In the large public li- 
braries, the schemes of service are being 
standardized and the tendency there is to 
insist on a library school background for 
responsible service. Consequently, there 
has come to be a decided handicap to an 
individual desiring a change from this to 
another library. 

Naturally, we have all been proud of the 
high standards of service in this Library, 
and now with the changes coming else- 
where we can not afford to have our stand- 
ards lower than in other similar institu- 
tions. 

For such reasons the question has been 
forced upon us: Do not the newer profes- 
sional standards of librarianship make it de- 
sirable to require library school training, or 
some suitable equivalent, for all applicants 
for Grade 3? It is now possible to get 
the professional training through exten- 
sion and summer school courses at Colum- 
bia. 

If such requirements are adopted, natur- 
ally decision should be announced some 
time before they are put into effect, to 
give those already in Grade 2 and who 
lack formal professional training oppor- 


tunity to qualify for Grade 3. 


In these days a large proportion of those 
who are beginning library work have had 
college training. When consideration is 
given to possible equivalents for a library 
school course, it may be that a college de- 
gree plus other professional experience, 
such as teaching, or writing, or certain sorts 
of business experience, should be consid- 
ered as adequate. For a Branch Reference 
and School Librarian, normal school train- 
ing and experience in school library work 
may be as important as a formal library 
school course. For a Branch Foreign Li- 
brarian still other qualifications might be 
considered. 

Suggestion and discussion by the staff are 
needed, and no decision should be made 
until all points of view are carefully con- 


sidered. 


FRANKLIN F. HOPPER. 
ere 

Tue New York Pusuic Lisrary 
Starr BuLLETIN, the name by which our 
publication has been known for the past 
two issues, has caused considerable con- 
fusion tin the Library. Its similarity to the 
titles of the official publications, STAFF 
News, and the New Yorx Pustic Li- 
BRARY BuLLETIN is too close. For this 
reason, we have changed the title to THE 
Lrsprary Lions. We consider this name 
more distinctive, and we know it will not 
be confused with the other Library publi- 
cations, nor will anyone fail to recognize 
it as a New York Public Library bulletin. 
Do you like it? 

We are indebted to Mr. ALEXANDER Dux 
for our new title drawing. Mr, Dux has 
been a member of the staff for the past 
thirteen years, in the Acquisition Division. 
He began studying with Paul Cornoyer 
and Victor Perard, Later he studied at the 
National Academy of Design under Charles 
C. Curran, the well known artist. He has 
exhibited at the Municipal Art Gallery, the 
Society of Independent Artists, and last 
Spring at the Fifty-Eighth Street Branch. 
During a recent sojourn in Mt, Desert 
Island, Maine, he painted a number of 
landscapes which have been very much ad- 
mired. He has recently left the Library, 
we are sorry to state, to devote his entire 
time to working on portraits, landscapes 
and illustrations in black and white, 
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THE BUDGET HEARING 
2 aw budget hearing before the Board 


of Estimate and Apportionment on 
October 14 gave the first opportunity of 
seeing the new Board at work. Those 
members of the Staff who were present 
were much impressed by the desire of the 
Board to find out the fundamentals of each 
question presented and to make the best 
disposition of each case. The Mayor pre- 
sided with skill, and with real consider- 
ation for the expression of public opinion. 

The New York Public Library was rep- 
resented by Judge Greenbaum, who spoke 
briefly for the salary increases asked for in 
the Budget, and by Mr. Frank L. Polk, 
who seconded his appeal. The Mayor ex- 
pressed his interest in the library situation 
and announced the appointment of a Li- 
brary Committee, with Judge McKee, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, as 
Chairman. The question of salary in- 
creases was referred to that committee. Mr. 
Polk assured the Board that the New York 
Public Library would welcome a thorough 
investigation by such a committee, and that 
the Trustees and officers of the Library 
would give every assistance to that com- 
mittee. Miss Maud Malone spoke, as usual, 
against the budget. 

The courtesy, the regard for the public, 
and the business-like procedure of the 
Board were a matter of pride for every 
New Yorker, and worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of the City and of the fine dignity 
of the room in which the meeting was held. 

ESTHER JOHNSTON. 
era 


cA Novel (Book Wagon Activity 
A rt the Staten Island Sesqui-Centen- 


nial celebration at Tottenville on 
September eleventh, our “Book Wagon” 
established a precedent by being the first 
book wagon to take part in celebrating an 
historical event. 

Gaily bedecked with the national colors, 
the Book Wagon displayed an interesting 
exhibit of rare books, charts and photo- 
graphs pertaining to the history of the Con- 
ference House, formerly known as the 
Billopp House. In this house, now the 
property of the City of New York, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams and Edward 
Rutledge, held on September 11, 1776, 
an important conference with the British 
Admiral, Lord Howe. mrs. IRMA ERATH. 
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WHEN THE LIONS ROAR 


“I will roar you as gently as any suckling dove.” 


rn. AvraHM YaRMOLINsKY, Chief 
D of the Slavonic Division, has 
written one of the notable biographies 
of the year,—Turgenev,—the man, his 
art and his age”——published by the Cen- 
tury Company in 1926. Dr. Yarmolin- 
sky’s researches originating in the New 
York Public Library, took him to the Staats- 
bibliothek in Berlin, the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris, the British Museum as 
well as the great libraries of Leningrad 
and Moscow. ‘Turgenev interested him as 
a figure who could be used as a “standard 
of comparison” in artistic achievement, and 
he has recorded the life and work of the 
writer against the background of his age. 


“Murder at Smutty Nose, and Other 
Murders” (Doubleday, Page, 1926) is Ep- 
MuUND L. PrEarson’s second series of studies 
on one aspect of the practice of homicide. 
These stories of fourteen killings were writ- 
ten, the publishers declare, “to interest ev- 
eryone,” and no less a person than Hey- 
wood Broun submits that he “would be 
much surprised to hear from anyone that 
he found ‘Murder at Smutty Nose’ dull.” 


To his many competent books on art, Dr. 
Frank WEITENKAMPF has added a sumptu- 
ous folio in “Famous Prints; Masterpieces 
of Graphic Art, Reproduced from Rare 
Originals” (Scribners, 1926). It consists 
of seventy fine plates accompanied by de- 
scriptive notes and authoritative quotations. 
Critics agree that from every point of view 
the work represents a high achievement in 
book-making and art appreciation. 


To Anne Carroitu Moors childhood is a 
tempting goal. She invites readers to tra- 
vel hither and discover for themselves. 
“Cross roads to Childhood” adds to her 
other books further autobiographical mater- 
ial, reviews, and annotated lists with intro- 
ductory essays on books for ““Middle Aged 
Children” and those “In the Teens.” Miss 
Moore has gathered much wisdom from 
independent thinking, mellowed by per- 
sonal experience of life and books, some 
of it culled from crossing the Rootabaga 
country and the dream countries of Walter 
de la Mare which she connects with ac- 
tualities in a great city and with universal 
literary needs of boys and girls. 


Noreen S. Hayes has resigned her po- 
sition in the Extension Division. She was 
married on December 14th to Oliver Bron- 
son Capen. 

Harriett Hasster, formerly Chief of 
the Children’s Department in the Queens- 
boro Public Library, has been made li- 
brarian of the Bowling Green Neighbor- 
hood Association, recently opened as a sta- 
tion of the Extension Division. 


Leon SrapiAN HERALD, a member of 
the Staff at the Central Building in the 
Duplicate Room spends his spare time writ- 
ing. He has one volume of poetry to his 
credit, and is now engaged in writing his 
autobiography, the first instalment of which 
has appeared in the December issue of the 
DIAL under the title, “Memories.” 

Mary Hovucu of the Fordham Branch 
gave a course on children’s literature in the 
summer school of Fordham University. 

Lenore St. Joun Power of Central 
Children’s Room will be on leave of ab- 
sence during February and March when 
she will lecture on children’s literature in 
the Columbia University School for Li- 
brary Service. 

Dr. I. Attraraz, connected with the Li- 
brary since 1921, has made a close study 
of genetic psychology, and is now devot- 
ing part of his time as consulting psychol- 
ogist to patients sent to him by physicians 
and educators. 

StanLEY J. Haines, Chief of Supplies, 
who has been with the Library for seven- 
teen years, has resigned to accept a position 
as cashier in the Mt. Kisco Bank. 

ANDREW WERTH, foreman of the Com- 
posing Room of the Printing Office, who 
has been connected with the Library for 
fourteen years left us on January 1 to 
become First Deputy Register of Queens 
County. 

CuarLes McComps of the Main Read- 
ing Room has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to teach in the Paris Library School 
this winter. He sailed the end of October. 

IsaBELLA M. Cooper, formerly librarian 
of Central Circulation Branch, and more 
recently editor of the A. L. A. Catalog 
1926, will teach book selection in the 
University of California at Berkeley during 
the spring term. 

Occasionally some members of the staff 
find that they have talent which brings 
them fame, if not fortune, in connection 
with the professional stage. Roma Bras- 
HEAR Of the Periodicals Division has taken 
part in two of the productions at the Tri- 
angle Theatre, Greenwich Village, “The 
Good Hope” and “Milk Kings.” Miss 
Brashear received most flattering press no- 
tices for her character work in these two 
plays. 

Maria Cimino of the 115th Street 
Branch has acquitted herself well in several 
productions, if not on Broadway, at least 
very near it. 

Hevene D. Peck of the 96th Street 
Branch, worked with Norman-Bel Geddes 
in his studio of stage design. She was 
later an assistant to Mr. Geddes in the 
designing of the elaborate settings for ““The 
Miracle,” one of the marvels of stage art, 


produced at the Century Theatre. Last 
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year she designed the setting for “The Sea 
Woman’s Cloak,” produced by Richard 
Boleslavsky at the American Laboratory 
Theatre. This fall she designed the cos- 
tumes for “The Trumpet Shall Sound” at 
the same theatre. : 
Frances Newman, author of the “Hard 
Boiled Virgin” was a member of the Prep- 
aration Division for a short time in 1925. 
Daring to disagree with Mr. Mencken and 
Mr. Cabell we believe Miss Newman’s bril- 
liant “Short Story Mutations”’ a better book 
than her regrettably Hard Boiled Virgin. 


ere 
OLD FASHIONED PARTY 


N NOVEMBER 12th, the Social Com- 
mittee of the Staff Association gave 
an “Old-fashioned Party.” All sorts and 
conditions of costumes were to be seen. 
While the masks were on, the known and 
unknown indulged in the dances of a by- 
gone day. When the Master of Ceremo- 
nies arrived, the masqueraders fell into line 
for the Grand March. To the strains of 
orchestral music, they paraded around the 
ball-room, and before the judges on the 
reviewing stand. Nine were chosen to 
march in single file; through the eliminat- 
ing process, just three were left; still 
marching, each portrayed a costume of a 
distinct era, and the prizes were awarded 
to the following: 
1. Colonial period, Minerva Grimm. 
2. Gay Nineties (Age of Innocence) 
Rebecca B. Rankin. 
3. Present day {Up-to-the-minute-style). 
The revelation of hidden identities 
caused not a few surprises, at the time of 
unmasking. While refreshments were be- 
ing served, the Master of Ceremonies with 
the regulars, took possession of the ball 
room, which they held for the rest of the 
evening, working strenuously over a mod- 
ern mode of merriment. Others enjoyed 
a milder form of frivolity at card games in 


the ante rooms. 
M. E. GRIMM. 


ere 
The Executive “Board 


The Executive Board of the Staff Association 
meets on the fourth Tuesday of every month. 
So far this year the Board has acted upon: a re- 
quest for salary increases in the Circulation De- 
partment; the dissolution of the Cooperative 
Store, and repayment with interest of money 
loaned to store and cafeteria; a permanent file 
for Staff Association records; a letter to the Board 
of Estimate about the Library Employees’ Union; 
the starting of an Emergency and Loan Fund 
by the Welfare Committee (one hundred dollars 
now in the bank to their account); the new 
quarters for the Sandwich room, which was 
opened January 11. 

The minutes of the Staff Representatives Coun- 
cil are now read to the Executive Board, and 
the minutes of the Executive Board put at the 
disposal of the Staff Representatives. Their. 
president, Miss Root, was chosen in January to 
fill a vacancy on the Executive Board. We feel 
that the closer connection between the two boards 
will work out to the benefit of the whole staff. 


EMMA F. CRAGIN, President. : 
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OPEN FORUM 


Men are never so likely to settle a question right 
as when they discuss it freely. — MACAULAY. 


Why a Staff Meeting ? 
1h Eee at 2 P. M. a gentle stir 


and whisper afloat “a Staff meeting 
ladies.” This announcement is met with 
as varied a reaction as are the assistants 
themselves. Some respond with spontaneity 
—others with a frown. To leave in the 
midst of those precious little tasks! But 
there we are gathered and seated in the 
Sun-lit staff room—a social group with a 
common interest—consaiously or uncon- 
sciously enjoying a sort of mental relaxa- 
tion and a sense of curiosity as to the pro- 
ceedings. 

The staff-meeting planned and con- 
ducted in an interesting way has definite 
valuable aspects for both the librarian and 
the staff. It is the medium through which 
the librarian gets a more intimate view of 
her assistants, and vice versa. It also affords 
an opportunity for the exchange of 
thoughts and impressions; for the consid- 
eration of various problems of library in- 
terests; for suggestions and comments from 
the staff and for the librarian to impart 
information relating to the community and 
the administration. 

Undoubtedly, there is a myriad of topics 
to be used and enjoyed profitably at these 
hours of assembly. The value of book-dis- 
cussion stands unquestioned. Aside from the 
fact that it aids to a wider acquaintance- 
ship with the library’s material, it invari- 
ably reveals the minds of the reviewers; 
and with the busy absorption in the daily 
library tasks, where the assistants have but 
little chance to know one another except 
for their clothes and ‘‘bobs,” this occasional 
glimpse of our intellectual reactions and 
view-point is invaluable. The exchange 
of impressions gathered by the members 
from visiting exhibits, attending plays and 
lectures, is no less interesting. Because of 
their divers tastes, these contributions are 
often colorful and amusing. The staff- 
meeting makes it possible to acquaint the 
assistants with the neighboring community 
and its intellectual activities through the 
invitation of speakers from different cen- 
ters. 

As said, no less valuable is the staff meet- 
ing for the consideration of practical li- 
brary problems. The assistants in every 
grade who carry responsibility of any sort, 
have a moral right to know about the 
activities of the Staff Association and of 
the Administration in all matters concern- 
ing the staff at large. It is only the 
branch librarian and perhaps the staff repre- 
sentative who have time and opportunity 
to attend the various committee-meetings. 
The staff meeting is the sole source of 
information for the members as a whole. 


There the branch librarian has a chance 
to talk these problems over, thereby creat- 
ing an atmosphere of co-operation and 
trust. 

And what about the actual branch work 
and routine which necessitates occasional 
change and frequent reconsideration? 
Were the branch librarian to approach each 
individual assistant, it would take her no 
end of time and energy. All together, the 
staff-meeting, to my mind, serves as a 
moral corrective and a professional stim- 
ulus. 

Those, who think negatively of staff- 
meetings, may paint a gloomy picture of 
these as consisting of a whole hour de- 
voted to a nagging sermon about the as- 
sistants’ human weaknesses; of branch li- 
brarians who do not admit of the right 
of the staff to know of the problems con- 
cerning it, of others who would not have 
any speaker invited who has not come on 
the Mayflower, and of assistants bored and 
drowsing in the midst of discussions, The 
first examples, if there be such, are rather 
tragic; the last need not worry us. For 
at every good sermon or lecture there are 
invariably a few sound sleepers. Yet, 
neither the preacher nor the lecturer will 
for that reason abandon his platform, or 
doubt the value of his message. 

By all means, let us have interesting 
staff meetings! 

E. BARAG. 
Tremont Branch. 
OW 


Are We Spared or Cheated? 


or a department the size of ours, the 

Preparation Division, I would have 
answered, on first thought, that staff meet- 
ings would be of little advantage. Any 
division with over 100 members on its staff 
is usually made up of workers with varied 
training, professional ability, and interest 
in their work and the institution. Regular 
monthly meetings, that would advantage- 
ously serve the trained cataloguer, the cler- 
ical assistant, the temporary worker or sub- 
stitute, seem rather difficult to plan. Oc- 
casional meetings to discuss general mat- 
ters are often a necessity in any organiza- 
tion, but we are considering the-staff meet- 
ing held with frequent regularity. 

In any department that comes into close 
contact with the public, a staff meeting 
should surely be a means toward efficient 
service. Branches usually hold such week- 
ly staff meetings. This kind of meeting 
would be an aid to the assistant in any de- 
partment where questions are asked, and 
each assistant feels the need of being as 
well informed as possible. 
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SCHOMBURG COLLECTION 


HE Division of Negro Literature and 

History of the 135th Street Branch 
has been greatly enriched by the acquisi- 
tion of the invaluable Schomburg Collec- 
tion of Africana and Negro Americana. 
Collected over a period of years by Mr. 
Arthur A. Schomburg, a Brooklyn man of 
Negro blood and of Porto Rican birth and 
ancestry, this Library comprises probably 
the largest and most valuable private col- 
lection of material on this subject in the 
United States, 

Mr. Schomburg has been a good friend 
of the 135th Street Branch for several 
years, and has made it interesting loans of 
his material from time to time. The Li- 
brary succeeded in convincing members of 
the Urban League and others of the suit- 
ability and justice of transferring so valu- 
able a collection to a place of greater pub- 
lic usefulness. Through the good offices of 
these friends and the representations of 
Library officials, the Carnegie Corporation 
was persuaded to turn over ten thousand 
($10,000) Dollars to the Library trus- 
tees for the purchase of this collection. 

Officially, it has been made a part of the 
Reference Department of the Library, a 
provision which will safeguard it from the 
dangers of active circulation, but it is to 
be housed in the 135th Street Branch Li- 
brary indefinitely. In this centre of Negro 
life and literary activity it will fill the 
greatest need and perform the widest serv- 
ice. 

ERNESTINE ROSE. 
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But when it comes to the non-public 
portion of a library—order divisions, cata- 
logue rooms, offices—divisions where no 
one is going to be asked questions, the need 
of a staff meeting to increase the staff ef- 
ficiency is not so obvious. 

And yet there seems a general opinion 
that such meetings would be useful. Of 
the few whom I consulted, only one or 
two thought them useless. Most of the 
others seemed to think such meetings would 
enable all to clear up misunderstandings; 
to give opportunity for expression of opin- 
ions; to acquaint the different sections of 
so large a Division with the work of other 
sections. On the other hand, one or two 
members thought all these details should 
not be the theme of a staff meeting. ‘That 
we should be, like the branch assistants, in- 
formed of the more general matters—li- 
brary affairs, publications of interest to 
those engaged in our work but which most 
of us are seldom able to read. 

My own feeling still is, that it might 
be worth trying but that in non-public di- 
visions there would not be material enough 
to make an interesting program for a worth- 
while monthly meeting. 

MAUDE D. MERRITT. 
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SGCHOLARSHIF FUND 


HE Professional Committee wel- 
2 eae an opportunity to inform the 
staff of its slight accomplishments in the 
past months and of its plans for the future. 

Our first effort—the trip to Philadel- 
phia—we were unable to carry out as we 
hoped; yet we do not consider it an en- 
tire failure, for at least a few members of 
the staff attended the meeting who would 
not have done so otherwise, and they ex- 
pressed an increased interest in professional 
meetings. 

The one lecture sponsored so far added 
over thirty dollars to our fund. In Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Ratcliffe will be with us for one 
evening. His popularity will doubtless fill 
the lecture room with an eager audience 
and increase our finances. Something un- 
usual and very nice is planned for the end 
of the year—more about that later! 

Never has the Professional Committee 
been confronted with a task as important 
or as interesting as the one before it today, 
caused by the increasing necessity for pro- 
fessional training in library work. Our 
immediate problem is to render assistance 
to the members of our own staff who are 
endeavoring to acquire this training. How 
are we to do it most effectually? 

A great deal of detail work is being done 
by various members of the committee on 
this question and within a very short time 
we hope to have our plans well enough 
formulated to present an outline to the 
Staff Association for its consideration. In 
the meantime, we wish that everyone in- 
terested would offer suggestions and ideas 
which may aid us in our task. 


MARTHA KELLY, Chairman. 
ere 


The “Division of Negro Literature 
and H7Story 


REFERENCE and_ research division 
A of Negro Literature was established 
in the 135th Street Branch, May 7, 1925. 
It is located on the third floor of the li- 
brary and is open to the public 9 to g daily, 
except on holidays. 

The purposes of the Division are: to 
preserve the historical records and litera- 
ture of the race, to stimulate race pride 
and race consciousness, to inspire Negro 
writers and artists, and to give information 
to everyone about the Negro. 

This is one of the largest reference }i- 
braries of its kind in the country. In it 
will be found books by and about the 
Negro, including source material of Negro 
history; rare prints and manuscripts from 
Africa and the West Indies; books on slav- 
ery; poetry, from Phillis Wheatley, the 
first Negro poet in this country, to Countee 
Cullen; books on the education of the Ne- 
gro; folklore; music; drama; fiction; and 


travel and colonization in Africa and the 


West Indi 
ndies. MRS. C. A. LATIMER. 


Apropos of the Scholarship 


a CBs growing importance of libra- 


ries as productive factors in com- 
munity life and as mediums for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge has created a demand 
for librarians with trained minds of a high 
order.” This sentence from the findings 
of the Temporary Library Training Board 
embodied in their report to the A. L. A. 
Council in 1924, sounds the keynote of the 
efforts now being made in American libra- 
ries to raise their standards of service. It 
is a nation-wide movement made for the 
purpose of securing suitable preparation of 
library staffs and sufficient remuneration 
for them. But, as Mr. Strohm says in the 
latest report of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, “these higher standards 
are conceived not for the purpose of re- 
flecting the conditions and accomplish- 
ments of today, but in order to meet the 
demands of tomorrow.” ‘This would seem 
to mean that the minimum requirement 
for library service today will not be ade- 
quate for tomorrow. Library workers as 
they look to the future for advancement are 
faced with the necessity of obtaining bet- 
ter academic and technical equipment for 
themselves. 

Such being the case, the Professional 
Committee has discussed the situation in 
reference to the problems of the individual 
assistant on the staff of this library. 
In New York we are more fortunately 
situated than most cities, since two library 
schools are located in the immediate vicin- 
ity. With the increased facilities now of- 
fered by extension courses, it is possible 
for a person to hold a full time position 
and carry part time instruction in a library 
subject. 

Up to the present time, the efforts of 
the Staff Association to help the ambitious 
assistant toward acquiring professional ed- 
ucation have been directed to accumulating 
funds for and awarding a scholarship grant. 
It seems that this has been not merely a 
dificult thing to do but an unpopular one 
as well. It is hard to believe that the ex- 
planation of this condition is that we are 
so little interested in each other’s progress 
and in the general trend of library affairs 


as to be unwilling to make a small annual 


contribution towards the professional edu- 
cation of some one of our associates. A 
more valid reason for dissatisfaction would 
be that the ways and means thus far de- 
vised have not been the best. Recently 
a scheme quite different from the scholar- 
ship award was proposed to the Professional 
Committee and it is now at work investigat- 
ing the merits of such a plan. 

GX» ALICE G. HIGGINS. 


Editorial Committee 
R. B. Rankin, Ch. M. Doty C. G. Thorne 


M. P. Watson R. Stockham I. Erath 
A. Yarmolinsky RR. Wellman E. Johnston 
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The Library Lions. 


THE LIBRARY AND 1926 


To appearance of the library shelves 


at the end of year (1925) was not 
Drab, dirty books, out-of-date 
editions and that down-at-the-heel look 


cheering. 


that has passed the genteel poverty stage. 


The bright spots were the Children’s’ 


Reading Room and the Adult Referenc 
Room. SS 

But the new year even in January had 
the promise and buoyancy of spring. Our 
book appropriation had almost doubled!! 
After the many lean years it seemed almost. 
unreal. And then came the joy and fun 
of the spending of these funds. The 
weeding out of soiled books and out-of-date 
material. The sending for catalogues and 
the checking of school lists, college lists, 
technical and music lists, the A. L. A. lists 
and all manner of lists. ‘The books began 
to come and the slow steady upbuilding of 
the collection began. No more of the un- 
happy phrases of apology; the war, the cost 
of books, the appropriation. May the gods 
be kind to us and prevent their return!! 
At last we began to find the book wanted 
on the shelf or it had been ordered or will 
be ordered. 

The attitude of the public has become 
cordial, appreciative and the staff, enthu- 
siastic and responsive. We rejoice at every 
trunkful of books received. We hope to 
make the library again the first thought of 
the student in all departments of knowl- 
edge, to emphasize anew its privileges to 
the advanced student, the research worker, 
the musician, the teacher. IDA SIMPSON. 

ero 


“Dramatics 
iC Rie Dramatic Committee, of the 


Staff Association is hoping to present 
a revue called “Stepping Out” in February 


or March, 1927. This will be patterned — 


after the Broadway revues, with catchy mu- 
sic, beautiful girls, and one or two dramatic 
skits. And if the proper space can be se- 
cured, there will be an intermission for 
the audience to have tea and meet the ac- 
tors. The revue will be followed by a 
dance for the staff and their friends. We 
hope to tell you more, and in greater 
detail soon, 

Speaking of things dramatic, last March 
when the 135th Street Branch wanted to 
turn its platform into a sizable stage for a 
little theatre, we took the plan to Mr. Bo- 
Iecslawsky of the American Laboratory 
Theatre, who very kindly offered his sug- 
gestions and criticisms and referred us to 
Mr. Paul Ouzonnott and Mr. Elias Estro- 
vich. Mr. Ouzonnott and Mr. Estrovich 
even came up to the Branch to go over the 
plans with us, offer their advice and were 
kind enough to draw up estimates for the 
work, of which we were unable to avail 
ourselves, greatly to our regret. But much 
of the success of the present stage we feel 
is owing to the advice of the three gentle- 
men, which they gave so eagerly and gratu- 
itously. HELENE D. PECK. 
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THE DINNER 


ue librarians of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Queens held the centre of 
the stage on Sunday evening, 
April 22d, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel. It was the first din- 
ner of the Staff Associations of the Public 
Libraries of Greater New York and was 
as gay and festive as a masquerade ball. 
Every one was in high spirits, and spright- 
ly music added to the excitement and 
glamour. The dinner was most ex- 
cellent and well-conducted. 


The toastmaster of the evening, 
the Honorable Frank L. Polk, Sec- 
ond Vice-President and Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Public Library was introduced 
by Miss Mary T. Haugh, Chairman 
of the Dinner Committee in these 
words: 

“Guests and members of the Staff 
Associations of the Public Libraries 
of Greater New York: This is the 
first time that the three staff asso- 
ciations have come together in this 
way. We sincerely hope that it is 
the beginning and forerunner of 
many such gatherings. If we are to 
judge by the manner in which the 
various committees have worked har- 
moniously together for this dinner, 
we find a happy omen of our future work 
together. 


“One of the questions librarians are so 
often asked is ‘Why do you remain in li- 
brary work where the rewards are so slim 
and so intangible?’ Perhaps the best an- 
swer is that the diversity of contacts which 
our work gives us, and the variety of color 
brought by the frequenters of the libraries 
holds us as nothing else would. Our guests 
who are with us tonight represent in a very 
brilliant way, the different groups who 
bring color into our work. 


“While no one day in our public li- 
braries could produce such a distinguished, 
such a shining roll-call of readers, our 
guests are truly indicative of various fields 
and arts that we touch and that make li- 
brary work so absorbing and so fascinating. 
These are the rewards that hold us, when 
others are not forthcoming. 


Ze 
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“And now there remains for me the 
pleasant task of introducing our toastmaster 
for the evening. 


“As a public man, he needs no introduc- 
tion, but many of you may not know him 
as a library trustee. 
‘trustee’ has an awesome sound to a young 
librarian. You have to be years in the 
library before you know what hee looks 
like. But we have always found Mr. Polk 
approachable, 
go to him in our perplexitiesaHa ‘We 


toward the betterment of economic conditions 
throughout the staffs, and more adequate library 
service to the people of the five boroughs of 
the City. 


This number of LIBRARY LIONS reflects 
a little of that fellowship, records the opinions 
of some to whom we give service, and shows 
the friendliness and mutual helpfulness which 
already exists between the three staffs and gives 
promise of even greater unity of action. 


always found remarkable understanding of 
the work the staff has been furthering. 


“It is with great pleasure that I intro- 
duce the Honorable Frank L. Polk.” 
Mr. Polk presided in a charmingly in- 


formal manner. In his capacity of ‘“call- 
boy” as he modestly named himself, he 
called first upon Mr. E. H. Sothern who 
spoke entertainingly about librarians and 
the theatre. He hoped for the time when 
the theatre would enjoy the state and 
municipal support as libraries do now. He 
told of the purpose of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon 
and of the support it has received. He 
also contrasted the theatre of yesterday and 
today. 


Julia Marlowe read four of Shake- 
speare’s love sonnets in her most gracious 
manner. To have heard those lines in her 


HE STAFF ASSOCIATIONS of the 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF GREATER 
NEW YORK arranged a dinner to promote 
closer fellowship for unity of action looking 
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inimitable voice (“the golden voice”) was 
an experience never to be forgotten. 
Dr. John H. Finley, well-known edu- 
cator and editor, spoke of his pleasure 
in his new relation as a trustee of 


The very. pamei)> <thé|} New York Public Library. He 


emphasized the importance of the li- 
ey in the educational life of to- 
ay and concluded with an amusing 


sonnet *““To a Bookworm.” 


We have never heritateel to OF AAWN@ "Lamberton Becker, reviewer and 
av 


writer, flattered the group in the ex- 
pression of her desire to carry 
away with her on her trip to Europe 
as a last memory—a picture of the 
librarians present. 

Dr. John B. Watson, eminent psy- 
chologist, whose recent psychology of 
childhood has been considered as 
revolutionary in this day, as Darwin’s 
books in his day, enjoyed startling the 
audience with his idea of a behavi- 
oristic Utopia which -he would estab- 
lish in Africa (perhaps at that 
distance he would avoid any trouble 
with his opponents) where the child 
after four weeks would not have 
its own mother, and would not 
have the same mother for any long 
period, as mother-love would be re- 
garded detrimental there. Incidentally 
the librarian might have a very high 
place in this Utopia. 

Alice Duer Miller, dramatist and 
short story writer, who was refresh- 
ingly charming, made intriguing reference 
to a recent story of hers in which a libra- 
rian appears. She was not quite sure that li- 
brarians would feel any more flattered than 
her friend whom she described in another 
story as having an “endearingly large 
mouth.” The friend seemed not quite 
pleased and remarked that she did not 
think that her mouth was quite that large. 


Mr. Harry Hansen of the New York 
World presented the librarians with an 
idea; he suggests that when authors of 
note come to New York City the library 
is to have a prominent part in their wel- 
come. On another page we print from 
his column “The First Reader” as it ap- 
peared in the World of April 24, 1928. 

Judge Alfred J. Talley made a straight- 


forward speech concerning our economic 
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ON GETTING A PENSION 


Did it ever occur to you that the li- 
brarians of New York have no pension 
fund? That after they have devoted a life- 
time to unselfish public service they get 
no other wages than those of going on? 
And although this may have fitted well 
into Browning’s poem, modern conditions 
demand something more substantial on the 
down grade of life. 


Heretofore when the suggestion has 
been made that the librarians as city em- 
ployees should benefit by the city’s pen- 
sion system the answer from the city has 
been that they are not city employees, 
and that they must look to the trustees of 
the New York Public Library for their 
pension. The library funds have not been 
large enough to take care of the actual 
book needs of this great population, let 
alone the pensioning of the staff. More- 
over, the trustees feel that this is definitely 
part of the city’s work. ; 


Pending an adjustment of this difficulty, 
the librarians are going to the front them- 
selves. ‘They hope to be included in the 
city’s pension system. Many trained li- 
brarians who have served valiantly for 
years deserve the benefits of a pension that 
is now established in many industries and 
in city departments. But so long as it is 
lacking they must remain at their desks, 
Their mental vigor is undimmed and they 
are of great usefulness, but there are times 
when physical strength ebbs and will not 
serve the mind. Moreover, this gives little 
chance for the great library system to in- 
corporate new blood. With an adequate 
pension system the library could add more 
than one-fifth to one-fourth of new vitality 
to its organization annually, 


At a splendid meeting of the Staff As- 
sociation of the New York Public Library, 
Sunday, at the Hotel Commodore, Frank 
L. Polk, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trustees, and Dr. John H. Finley, trustee, 
assured the librarians of their whole- 
hearted support of any attempt to wring 
a pension from the City Fathers. Judge 
Alfred J. Talley and Martin G. McCue 
urged them to wage a spirited campaign 
in Albany and City Hall Park to gain 
their ends. Apparently, before technical 
recognition can be extended to them as 
city employees an act to this effect will 
have to be passed at Albany. 


This seems to be the only way librarians 
can enter into the benefits of a pension 
fund. The alternative is a large endow- 
ment, from the proceeds of which pen- 
sions would be drawn. The possibilities 
of getting such an endowment seem al- 
most hopeless. 


Edward F. Stevens, director of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library of Brooklyn, has 
just been discussing the relation of the 


librarian to her task and to the whole 
cause of reading, in the Atlantic Bookshelf, 
a subsidiary magazine which the Atlantic 
Monthly Company is using to boost books. 
Believing that librarians are essentially 
bookmen—or shall we say bookworm? —he 
finds that they have a confident place in 
the fellowship of letters. Yet when recog- 
nition is given to spokesmen for books in- 
variably some third-rate reviewer who runs 
a book column in some newspaper has his 
name spread across the blurbs and the book 
advertising and is permitted to wax oracu- 
lar. Where, oh where, asks Mr. Stevens, 
is the librarian? 

Mr. Stevens also thinks that librarians 
underrate themselves. He points out that 
when the American Library Association 
published its forty booklets of recommend- 
ed readings, perhaps only two were pre- 
pared by librarians. American librarianship 
is too timid to claim its own. 


There is much justice in his argument. 
Yet many librarians have a local prestige 
that transcends that of an author. I should 
like to see librarians take public speaking 
as a part of their course and become spokes- 
men—or shall we say spokeswomen? —for 
books. The work of Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore of the New York Public Library, 
and that of Miss Mae Massee, when she 
was still in Chicago, are cases in point. 
But such personalities are so few that they 
are conspicuous. 


Efficient as the librarian is, she is also 
self-effacing. This is a concomitant of ef- 
ficiency, save that our age demands some 
attention to the future needs of the library. 
The librarian works quietly, behind desks 
and stacks, leading new readers to new 
treasures, opening magic casements. No 
noise about it; yet she has the fine inner 
satisfaction of work well done and a 
treasure renewed in the heart of a hungry 
generation. 


PROGRAM 
Speakers and Guests 


Hon. Franx L. Porx, Toastmaster 
Rey. Peter E. Hoey, C.S.P. 
Dr. Joun H. Finrey 
E. H. SoruHern 
Juria Martowr 
Mrs. May Lamperton BECKER 
Dr. Joun B. Watson 
Miss ANNE Morcan 
Siras Bent 
Mrs. Avice Durr MILLER 
Jupcre Aurrep J. TaLLey 
SENATOR Martin G. McCue 
Hon. Joun A. Lyncu 


Music by Bernard Levitow’s 
Commodore Ensemble 
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But I believe something spectacular may 
well be done to link the library closer to 
our day. The library is no longer a re- 
pository where books moulder and gather 
dust. Its books are constantly in motion, . 
its ideas ever going forth into the world. 
Countless authors rely on libraries for their 
atmosphere and data, some even let the 
unassuming, underpaid librarian hunt up 
their essential material and then appropriate 
it as a matter of course. The library is no 
longer tucked away in a blind alley. It is 
in the heart of things, where the work 
of the world is being done. 

My little idea is this: that when au- 
thors of note come to New York City the 
library is to have a prominent part in their 
welcome. Channel swimmers get a great 
deal more; aviators are overwhelmed with 
recognition; yet men who deal with the 
affairs of the mind, and whose potential 
strength far exceeds any material and phy- 
sical achievement, usually get a luncheon 
arranged by their publishers, their edi- 
tors and literary agents; at best, a dinner 
by the P. E. N. Why not official recogni- 
tion by all the. representatives of what is 
best in the intellectual life of New York, 
including the librarians, and in the marble 
corridors of that great pile on Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street? 

After I had put forward this disturbing 
idea at the librarians’ meeting, a gentleman 
who shall be nameless because he is a politi- 
cal leader: in. New York City camé to me 
chuckling and poked me in the ribs. 

“Won’t it be a great sight,” said he, 
“when George Bernard Shaw comes march- 
ing down Broadway with Mayor Walker 
on one side of him and Grover Whalen on 
the other?” HARRY HANSEN, 
(From “The First Reader,’ N. Y. World, 

April 24, 1928.) 
A 


THE DINNER 
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problems. He stated that the librarians 
were the “most efficient and the most 
poorly remunerated body of public ser- 
vants in the City of New York.” He pic- 
tured our embarrassing economic position 
quite amusingly by saying “if the library 
trustees are your guardians the city of- 
ficials must be your step-fathers and be- 
tween them you are little Orphan Annies.” 
He, and the following speaker, Ex-Senator 
Martin G. McCue, urged the librarians 
to organize, to support their leaders as the 
teachers had done, and to besiege the legis- 
lature and the city board with requests to 
grant them the privileges of other city 
employees. Senator McCue assured us of 
a ready response from City Hall. 

All in all it was a delightful program. 
The evening was a decided success—be- 


yond expectations. RAE sSTOCKHAM, 


Tremont Branch 
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WELCOMING AUTHORS 
BEHIND THE LIONS 


Harry Hansen has voiced an idea which 
some of us have silently cherished for years. 

For my own part I would like to see 
illustrators “of note” ranked with the au- 
thors in a new order of civic welcome. 
That Mayor Walker, at least, would look 
favorably upon the distinguished artist, 
who can doubt after seeing the recent 
picture of His Honor seated at one of 
the low tables of the children’s reading 
room in the library booth at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, sharing Randolph Caldecott’s 
Three Jovial Huntsmen on equal terms 
with the children crowded about him. 

Mr. Hansen’s “little idea” is a very 
constructive one. If wisely carried out it 
would doubtless result in an immense sav- 
ing of creative force all too often dissi- 
pated in orgies of lecturing, autographing 
and social entertainment. The passion for 
mechanical organization, which is easily 
our besetting sin as a nation, allows no 
margin for an honored guest to find him- 
self in a new world and contribute to it 
spontaneously out of his own storehouse of 
ideas and impressions. 

This Library, the home of Americana, 
with its enduring tradition of Washington 
Irving’s intimate association and its vivid 
touch with everyday life on the busiest 
street corner in the world has something 
peculiarly its own to. offer to. the writers 
and artists who are its most notable con- 
tributors, One is made to feel the power 
of this gift when a really great writer 
comes to the Library on his own initiative. 
It is this effect of the Library itself that 
we must all remember in shaping ideas, 
for spirit of place is even more elusive 
and shy than are the best writers and 
artists. Any welcome by the Library must 
spring genuinely out of the inner life of 
the Library to be acceptable to a true 
creative artist. 

And this, I take it, is what Mr. Han- 
sen means rather than a new publicity stunt 
for visiting authors. It is not in my judg- 
ment a matter to be actively taken up at 
the present time by a committee of the 
Staff Association but an idea to be nursed 
until it can be thought through in all its 
implications. It sounds a much easier thing 
to do than it actually would be to apply 
“authors of note” to the right persons at 
home or abroad. ANNE CARROLL MOORE. 


We rejoice to see in the Evening World of 
May 2, a letter to the Editor signed by Thomas 
Robinson Dawley, Jr., which disagrees with the 
critical editorial in the World quoted in the next 
column. The writer takes pains to tell of the 
unusual courtesies received from librarians in the 
Central Building. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

R. B. Rankin, Chairman 
G. Conway 
M. Haucu 


E. Rosr 


E. STuyvEsaNT E. Jounston 


The following editorial from the New 
York Evening World of April 24 is the 
only adverse criticism received in the press. 


BETTER PAY FOR LIBRARIANS 


“At the annual dinner of the Library 
Staffs Association it was suggested that 
the librarians should organize to get bet- 
ter pay, together with the benefit of 
the city employee’s pension system. It 
is notorious that the librarians here 
are underpaid and they are entitled to 
better treatment from the public. 


“But while we are on the subject it 
is just as well to add that the public is 
entitled to better treatment from some 
of the library staff, particularly at the 
New York Public Library on 42d Street. 
The Evening World has been deluged 
with letters from time to time protest- 
ing against discourtesies and indifference 
on the part of some of the attendants, 
These complaints are not without justi- 
fication. Visitors to the library, seeking 
information or assistance, know this to 
be true. Whether this seemingly hostile 
attitude of attendants can be justified, 
as some attempt to justify it, on the 
ground that in a city with the popula- 
tion of New York there are innumerable 
bores and cranks, is more than doubt- 
ful. A person seeking information with 
serious and intelligent intent should not 
be treated as a bore or a crank because 
there are such creatures in the city. 


“It has sometimes been said that this 
ungracious attitude is due to the mis- 
erably poor pay of the attendants, If 
this be true we have here the 
strongest kind of incentive for increas- 
ing the pay. More pay—and more 
courtesy. There are many of the at- 
tendants, particularly in the specialized 
departments, that are uniformly gracious 
and helpful, but there are far too many, 
on the whole, who seem strangely un- 
mindful of the fact that they are em- 
ployees of the public which is entitled 
to consideration.” 


Being human, we enjoy praise more than 
criticism; but being broad minded, we 
hope we can profit from criticism as well. 
Though the darts are aimed at the 42d 
Street, Central Building, intended perhaps 
for the Reference Department or for 
some divisions of the Circulation Depart- 
ment, still every portion of the New York 
Public Library, for we stand together as 
a whole, Reference and Circulation De- 
partments, whether it be a Branch of the 
Circulation Department or a Division of 
the Reference Department in the Central 
Building, can assume that it applies to 
them. Undoubtedly, some individuals in 
our ranks may have at times shown im- 
patience with the public and if it has 
reached the stage of indifference and dis- 
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courtesy we are much to blame, and it is 
well to have our attention drawn to these 
faults. We deeply regret the necessity 
for the criticism, 

We can mot agree with the generous 
attitude of the editor of the World that 
there is justification for this ‘‘ungracious 
attitude” on the part of librarians because 
we are poorly paid or because there may 
be “bores or cranks” among the users of 
the library. 

An institution like ours which serves the 
public constantly keeps the ideal of help- 
fulness and courtesy always before its em- 
ployees. This editorial shows that some 
of us have failed in maintaining those 
ideals. We necd to bring this to the at- 
tention of every member of the entire 
staff, and on account of it renew the 
ambition of every individual librarian to 
keep our flag flying high so that such 
criticisms due to a lack of courtesy and 
genuine helpfulness shall not be directed 
against us again. 

There is one common misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the public which seems 
to cause a good part of the criticism direct- 
ed against the 42d Street Library. We 
may offer a brief explanation, not pre- 
senting it as an excuse for ourselves. The 
Reference Department which is supported 
by private funds may not, under its pro- 
visions, loan any books, When an inquirer 
who wishes to borrow is told that fact da/d- 
ly by a library employee in the Central 
Building it is often misinterpreted as a 
discourtesy. The Branch Libraries main- 
tained by city funds are provided as the 
libraries from which books may be bor- 
rowed. The Reference Department is in- 
tended for the scholar, the student and 
others who wish books always available in 
one place ready for their consultation. 
The Reference Department has one pur- 
pose and the Circulation Department an- 
other, as their names signify; but this is 
a distinction, difficult for the person ac- 
customed to the idea of a public library 
only as a book-lending institution to remem- 
ber. The confusion of the purposes of 
our two departments is often responsible 
for the seeming discourtesy or ungenerous 
attitude on the part of our librarians. 

REBECCA B, RANKIN. 


EX9 
The New York Times of April 23d, 


carried a good news article about our Din- 
ner and the New York Tribune of same 
date had a similar news item. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of April 24th ran a 
very short notice of the affair. 


OND 


The Brooklyn Standard Union of April 
24th presented a plea for improved 
economic conditions in a splendid editorial 
of a column and a half, 
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AN. APPRECIA TiO h 


HE success of our first dinner and the splendid spirit of helpfulness and keen 
oe interest which it stimulated are matters for mutual congratulation. We were 
particularly happy in our speakers—for their eloquence and their conciseness, for their 
cordial friendliness to the library group, and for the variety of interest they represented. 
And this diversity of interest was reflected in those who listened with appreciation and 
delight. A profession which touches so many moods and realms of thought is a vital 
and necessary one. That all of us are united in this belief was evidenced by the hearty 
co-operation which brought about this first effort for more public support with the 
resulting broader service such support will make possible. If every undertaking of ours 
manifests the same executive and efficient management of business detail due to the 
splendid committees named below and, what is still more important, engages the same 
whole hearted and co-operative effort of our library force we shall be sure of success 


in the great matters which we have in mind, — ERNESTINE ROSE. 
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BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY STAFF ASSOCIATION—Miss Epiru Scuwecter, Pres, 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY STAFF ASSOCIATION—Miss Maria VY. Leavitt, Pres. 
QUEENS PUBLIC LIBRARY STAFF ASSOCIATION—Miss Lizuian Pearce, Pres. 


Dinner—Miss Mary T. Haucu, Chairman, 
Arrangements—Muss. Grace A. Conway 
Chairman. 


Brooklyn—Miss Ada J. Cobb, Miss Madge E. 
Hincher, Miss Eugenia P. Arnold, Miss 
Mildred A. Rice. 


New York—Miss Adele Baylis, Miss Mary L. 


Wallace, Miss Marion Small, Miss Isabel 
Jackson, Mr. John Archer, Miss Camille 
Shuford. 

Brooklyn—Miss Lillian Foley, Miss Laura A. 
Streight. 


Queens—Miss Helen C. Donnelly, Miss Alice F. 
Borchers, Miss Mary A. Gibbons. 


Richmond — Miss Charlotte Hubach, 
Eleanor Trout. 


Miss 


Reception—Miss FLoreNceE Overton, Chairman. 


New York—Miss Dorothy Goodrich, Mr. Keyes 
D. Metcalf, Miss Anne Carroll Moore, Miss 
Nona Plummer. 


Queens—Mrs. Cornelia J. Damon, Miss Made- 
line Wieder. 

Brooklyn—Miss Harriet L. Burgess, Mrs. Flora 
de Gogorza. 


Hospitality—Miss Juvia Chairman. 


Brooklyn—Miss May L. Tuttle, Miss Ruth East- 
wood, Mrs. Helen B. Hamlet, Miss Louise E. 
Smibert 

Queens—Miss Margaret S. Green, Miss Anne F. 
Shardlow, Miss Mabel Powell, Miss Cecelia 
W. Gibbons. 

New York—Miss Ida Simpson, Miss Josephine 
White, Mrs. Kathlyn Tiffany, Mrs. Margaret 
Stolpe. 


Hopkins, 


Introduction—Muss JsapeLLa M. Cooper, Chairman 


Queens—Miss Margaret Zenner, Miss Josephine 
Macready, Miss Mary Ledwith, Miss Rose 
C. Magsamen, Mrs. Josephine C. Diffender- 
fer. 


New York—Miss Mary E. Black, Miss Julia M. 
Gardner, Miss Elizabeth McCarrick, Mrs. 
Gladys Y. Leslie. 


Manhattan—Muiss Mary A. Lronarp, Chairman; 


Miss Elizabeth Stuyvesant, Miss Hope Green, 
Miss Emma F. Cragin. 


Bronx—Muss AucGustTa Marxkowlz7z, 


Miss Bryl A. Jorgenson, Miss 
Scott, Mrs. Amy D. Hazeltine. 


Brooklyn—Miss Fannie C. Borrs, Chairman; 
Miss Ethel Dobson, Miss Ruth Eastwood, 
Miss Margaret Gregg, Miss Odette Cole, 
Miss Gudrun Fuglesang, Miss Helen R. 
Burdett, Mr. Roscoe C. E. Brown. 


Chairman; 
Gertrude 


Queens—Muiss Marjorie A. Mutuang, Chairman; 
Miss Mary W. Earley, Miss Aida M. Down- 
ing, Mrs. Ruth Macintyre Haines. 


Richmond—Muiss_ EstELtze Ousen, Chairman; 
Miss Eleanor Trout, Miss Isabelle Bloodgood, 
Miss Dorothy Joline. 


Program—Muss_ Ernestine Rost, Chairman. 


Mr. John A. Lowe, Miss Carolyn Ulrich, 
Miss Hedwig Roghe, Mr. David Haykin. 


Press—Miss Romana Javirz, Chairman. 
New York—Miss Elizabeth McCarrick 
Queens—Mrs. Jessie G. Cornwall 


Brooklyn—Miss Helen R. Burdett 
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OUT OF THE BLUE SERGE 


Blue serge—practical, durable, depend- 
able blue serge has its place. But day in, 
day out—month in, month out, year in, 
year out, it represents a state of mind 
which belongs in the library of the past. 
Static, negative, a little musty. It reminds 
one of the librarian, who, not so long ago 
came timidly forward to say “Oh, no! I 
hardly think we have May Sinclair. Isn’t 
she rather—er—modern!” Or of that other 
librarian who told her youngest assistant 
to think a little while before wearing a 
cerise bow on her blouse. Then it was 
called a shirtwaist. Which one of us 
wears a shirtwaist now! 

What is the key-note of our library 
today? Modernity! And why not? If we 
aren’t the most modern group of persons 
in any profession, we ought to be. Every 
new idea and conception of “life as it is 
lived”? comes to us straight. What do we 
find in modern art? Color. In music? 
Color. In the theatre? Color? In litera- 
ture? Color, color, color. And the beauty 
which lies in any book is ours for the 
seeking. Our reaction to all this is ob- 
vious. Consider our present book-bindings. 
Watch the interest which we show in every 
fascinating new format from a publisher. 
And this is a challenge to each one of you. 
What happens to you when some one of 
us comes in with a flaming armful of 


spring flowers? And don’t you like our mod=— 
Pp 


ern frocks, or have you a blue serge soul? 

Then there is another angle to it. Try 
today to get your practical blue serge. 
Go to the nearest shop, and with all the 
dogged determination, which you use in 
finding the public that “sweet little love 
story,” seek for a blue serge dress. We 
dare you! “But Madam, it simply isn’t 
done! Crepella in Chanel red perhaps, 
or Lanvin green. But blue serge!!!” After 
all, we are following the line of least 
resistance, We have witnessed the Pass- 
ing of the Old Maid. Mr. Phillips, who 
suggests in the “Sun Dial,” that a rule 
should be passed requiring library frocks by 
Poiret has our heartiest approval. Let’s sug- 
gest it to the Powers That Be. (And How!) 

The climax of all this was found at 
our momentous dinner on April 22. We 
heard many interesting things about our- 
selves that evening. ‘That the theatre is 
standing on the steps of the library, knock- 
ing to come in. That we are as necessary 
as teachers, or more so. That a famous 
story writer has used us as material for 
her stories. That we are to be an important 
figure in an African Utopia. But more 
than all of this, there we were ourselves 
—seven hundred of us. We were modern, 
colorful, up-to-the-minute librarians. If 
you weren’t with us, come and join us! 
Come out of the blue serge!!! 


_JOSEPHINE ANTHONY, - 
Central Circulation 
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cA Letter From Alaska 


My Dear Miss Black: 

I can not tell you how very much I 
appreciated your kind letter, and your 
goodly package of magazines... 

I must write this letter to you rather 
hastily. Navigation on the Inlet closes in 
a few more days. That means no boats 
will sail on it, because of the quick form- 
ing ice, until next spring. Soon it will 
freeze over completely and then we must 
wait until December for mail, which will 
come over the trail across the Kenai Pen- 
insula from Seward by dog-team. The 
mail-boat, which is a small gas-boat about 
60 ft. long, is due to-morrow A. M., 
early on her last trip of the season: so 
you can imagine the wild scramble there 
is here now, trying to get off all our cor- 
respondence, as there will be no op- 
portunity to get any mail out until Xmas. 
In the winter, we have only monthly 
mail-service. 

You ask me where Kusilof is. The of- 
ficial spelling is Kasilof, but the inhabit- 
ants on this Kasilof river are original to 
the uth, degree, and each spells the name 
according to his own individual taste. We 
were under the impression that the cor- 
rect spelling was Kusilof, but since we 
were able to procure such an up-to-date 
institution as a post office, the Gov. of- 
ficials in Washington, D. C. notified us 
that hereafter the place would be spelt 
Kasilof, as well as the river. But no mat- 
ter how it is spelt, as long as Cook Inlet 
is added, mail reaches us as quickly as it 
can any time... 

All up and down the Inlet, and all up 
and down the Kasilof River and up to 
Tustemena Lake, locally called Kasilof 
Lake, and along its shores live fishermen, 
trappers and prospectors. Some have lived 
here as long as forty years in their little 
log cabins. 
sians first came to Kasilof and built a 
big log-house which they called a fort and 
started to trade with the Indians for their 
fur. Then there were several villages of 
Indians all along the river, but the early 
Russians were mainly convicts, and very 
rough rude men whom the Russian Gov- 
ernment sent here for punishment. They 
were given only so much “grub” and told 
to bring so much fur before they would 
be allowed another “grub stake’. Natural- 


It was in 1792 that the Rus- 
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“Chey “Walk 


Between me and the window, obscuring 
the darkness, 
One after one—I can distinguish their 
faces— 
Men shaped like wedges and women with 
passionate gestures, 
Burning like smoky torches that fog 
erases: 
The strangely loved, the quaintly cher- 
ished, 
The inaccessible and the enjoyed. 
Fog will extinguish the smoky torch, but 
nothing 
Will ravish their loneliness, nothing 
will ravish their pride, 
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return their interest and find some sub- 
ject which we could have in common. 
What was my husband’s and my sur- 
prise when they tentatively and shyly 
hinted at borrowing the few books we 
brot with us, mostly old college text 
books which we thot we might review 
during the long winter evenings. As the 
years passed and we gained more books, our 
reputation for gladly loaning all the books 
we had grew and grew, until more and 
more men came for books, and altho we 
bot as many as we could afford, still I 
never had or have enough. My _ book 
lves became bare as old Mother Hub- 
ard’s cupboard and it was for this rea- 
son that I appealed to you. All my books 


JAN 19 1929 have been read and re-read and discussed 


LINDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL 


@ UMAVERSITY OF {LLIN 


Lyric 
Warm hand, so white and very chaste, 
Your palm’s a loveland interlaced 


With thin blue rivulets that start 
In the high hills of your heart. 


Your fingers sail my hair like ships 
And come to harbor on my lips. 


JERRY BURKE 


CaN) 
“Urgent 


My thought set out for fame and glory, 

My heart refused to roam. 

When thought wrote back and told its 
story 

Heart telegraphed, “(Come home!” 


STANLEY ROLFE PILLSBURY 


ly they robbed and killed the Indians and 
strife was continual until the American 
Government bot Alaska. 

When I first came to Kusilof, eight 
years ago, I was very much afraid of the 
men here. But as they all seemed so 
friendly and took such an interest in us, 
and as I was the only woman here for 
many miles around and saw another 
woman only about once a year, I tried to 


CfGrowth of the Soil”? 


and argued about, until I almost feel I 
know them by heart. Did you ever read 
It was only 
recently that it has been read here, and it 
is still travelling around from one to the 
other somewhere. But it made a big hit, 
especially among the Finn Fishermen. 
How old Isac in the story built his stone 
walls and fences was re-told and discussed 
and every phase of the book was. gone 
over in the same way. I can’t go into de- 
tail telling you in this hasty letter, but 
what I wanted you to know is how eager- 
ly every book is read, and every article in 
the magazines, and as the winters up here 
are long and the nights so long too, you 
can readily imagine how much time they 
have to read and think about it all. 

Sometimes I wonder just how much 
they understand of some of the more 
technical books and when I question them, 
I find they get view points I never dreamt 
of. They are all very intelligent men 
but not very well educated in American 
schools, and the lure of this mighty North- 
land has them in its grip as it has so many 
of us here. 

I must close. It is a temptation to 
write on interminably but I have not the 
time, They are calling to me to hurry as 
the mail must go down the river to be 
sure to catch the mail-boat, if it comes. 
Ah—that is the question! It is always 
running into the rocks and on mud banks 
and being delayed days and weeks. But 
I do want you to know how very much 
we appreciate your kindness. 

Gratefully, most sincerely and hastily, 


MRS. F. W. WILLIAMSON 
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UNTAXED AMUSEMENTS 


“T will wager that nine tenths of the world’s best laughter 
is laughter at, not with.’—Max Beerbohm. 


Avocational Guidance. 

President Coolidge, we see by the 
papers, can waggle his ears. Too much 
attention can not be paid to these minor 
social graces. 
that we learn from Jean Edmonds that 
there is in our Public Catalogue the sub- 
ject “Ear Training”. 

7 ch Cf 

Super Grade A, 

A member of the staff who is getting 
points at Columbia says that there are 
sometimes eighty students to one book. 
When you have reached your turn at it, 
you sit and feverishly flip the pages while 
a long line of your classmates, all eager 
and agog, wait to snatch it from you. 

v 7 t 

Our Own Thomas Cook. 

When a group of people were being 
shown about the building the other day, 
this was heard in the Public Catalogue, 
“And up there in the balcony is the 
United States Catalogue.” 

5 7, 5 

Mathematics at Mott Haven. 

“Teacher, will you tell me where to 
find nine hundred and sixteen and four- 
tenths minus D?” 

Y v 7 

Long Runs. 

Library furniture is so full of splinters 
that we buy our silk stockings by the 
dozen, and even so we can’t keep up with 
the runs. It’s about as peaceful as living 
with a lot of porcupines. 

t sf t 

Keep Going. 

A young woman in Central Circulation, 
seeking Forel, remarked to the nearest 
assistant, “‘I can’t find Sex in this catalogue. 
All I can find is Sewage.” 

5 A uA / 

A Question for One of Our Bright 
Young Reference Workers. 

Who smokes in this building, and if so 
why! We have to go out in the court 
with the Policeman’s Horse, But there are 
those that don’t. 

7 q uf 

Signs of the Times. 

After one of Miss Shropshire’s sales of 
Indian things a librarian who had bought 
several of the small trays gazed at them 
fondly and remarked, “They'll make 
such nice pin trays.” 
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The Quick and the Dead. 

“Don’t forget the lectures offered for 
November—Miss Haines has two which 
promise much interest for all of us. 
‘Poetry of Today’ for Tuesday, November 
13th, taking up John Brown’s Body—work 
of E. E. Cummings, Dorothy Parker’s 
verse and other moderns, with her in- 


And it is with satisfaction . 


imitable charm and critical faculty... ” 


From “The Broadcaster,” published by 
the Los Angeles Public Library Staff 


Association, 
5 7 of, 

Theodory and Indiana. 

A member of the staff with an in- 
terest in gravestones brought back from 
her vacation in Richmond, Massachusetts 
the following inscriptions: 

“To the memory of Theodory, 

Happy the babe who privileged by 
fate 

To shorter labor and lighter weight.” 

and this from a stone topped by one of 

those angels that never look quite right 
in the head, 

“To the memory of Indiana relict of 
Gideon Burr 

She was useful in, life 
And peaceful in death.” 
qt 5 A i 

The Stars and Stripes Forever. 

A new floor is to be laid in our Cafeteria. 
It is red. When someone suggested that 
green would be pretty, with some green 
paint on the furniture, an indignant per- 


son answered that the architects had decreed. 


in the beginning that it should be a red 
floor—and so red it must forever be. It 
is amusing to recollect that the old red 
floor was once painted an elegant battle- 
ship grey—thereby putting one over on 
the architects. Someone probably told on 
us. At any rate we are returning to the 
straight and narrow. 

There isn’t much that you can do with 
a red floor and white marble walls. Un- 
less you paint everything else blue and go 
patriotic. 
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Or a Volume of Longfellow’s Poems. 

A board of trustees has always among 
its members some hard-headed business 
men who make lots of money for them- 
selves. Why not collect a Speculation 
Fund and appoint a committee to see 
what it could be made to earn for the li- 
brary! With a new committee each year, 
and a silver cup for the committee making 
the most money. 
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We See by the Papers. 

By the will of the late Payne Whitney 
the Reference Department of the New 
York Public Library has been left more 
than six million’ dollars, which will be 
spent for building, equipment, and books, 
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Studies In Deficiency 


Shortly after we moved into the present 
marble palace, Fritz came to us. We did 
not seek him. Out of a lot of ten, he 
was the only one who geemed strong 
enough to distribute the books. Fritz was 
very active the first day. When I arrived 
the second day he was flopping lazily on 
the top of three trucks. When he saw me 
he cantered away into the stacks. 

I went to my desk. Soon Fritz appeared 
ready to begin the day’s work— 

“T spent a weary night, and I ain’t real- 
ly fit to work, but I didn’t want to dis- 
appoint you,” he remarked. 

“That was very considerate on your 
part,” I replied. 

“Yeh, it was,” said he. 

After a morning of spilling the books 
generally from room to room and mixing 
up the plain I’s and the *I’s, and leaving 
the books on Religion in the Technology 
Division, he brought forth a lunch which 
would have satisfied a family of six. 

I found him doubled up with “cramps” 
in the middle of the afternoon and, when 


_ he was able to go home, he grunted, 


“T guess I’m better fitted for my old 
job in the brewery,” 

The next Monday I chose a poet — 
Horace. His hair was chocolate color and 
it ran down over his collar as Malindy’s 
frosting runs over the plate. 

For several weeks poetry came in and 
out of the room like mountain mists and 
it crept into Horace’s soul all day long. 
After the first month, he wore a suit the 
color of autumn leaves and a hat of goblin 
blue. 

When he got lost in the NBI’s or the 
NCM’s, I could not tell him from the 
other bindings. 

We had a particularly good run of 
poetry that season, I should say that in 
every one hundred books it ran about 
“four poetry”. The poets outside and the 
public, our blessed burrowers, had to wait 
until Horace finished reading them all. 

One afternoon in the early spring, I 
was looking for a messenger, but there was 
no Horace. Finally all the force went 
out to look for him. We found the truck 
he had taken sidetracked near the Russian 
Room. 

At the main entrance, on the front 
steps, were Horace and four long-haired 
gentlemen discussing Nietzsche. 

When I said good bye to Horace, he 
must have considered me a grumbler. Why 
should he not have the privilege of a lit- 
tle discussion with other modernists at the 


tea hour? W. B. T. 
CaN) 
cA Note For ibliophiles 


The N. Y, P. L. has for sale a copy of 
Timothy H. Thistlehemple’s monograph 
on the Geodetic Survey of the Southern 
Portion of Tazewell County, Illinois. 
The pages are still uncut. 
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“Che Bronx Expects the 
Book “Wagon 


A flash of green, a glint of bright bind- 
ings, a faint but unmistakable rattle and 
the Bronx Book Wagon turns the corner. 
A small child on a bicycle or a scooter 
speeds ahead calling out, “The Li-berry, 
the Li-berry!” Children rush from door- 
ways, backyards and fence-posts. The 
Wagon draws up at a corner. The glass 
doors are swung up; the charging desk 
pulled into place at the back of the car and 
the registration table set up on the side- 
walk. ‘The children divide themselves in- 
to lines—lines that wiggle and squirm and 
break just as they do in all well regulated 
Children’s rooms. Books are discharged 
and cards issued; there is a rush for the 
shelves and the library is in full swing. 
Now the mothers begin to come, Reserves 
are brought out from the locked cup-boards 
over the wheels. Miss Wright finds a 
book of children’s plays for a teacher and 
does some reference work for a High 
School boy. The visiting librarian—there 
is always a visitor—finds a cook book for 
a young housewife, and Mrs. Blood makes 
a fair distribution of the “fictions, fairies, 
and easies.’? A busy half hour and Miss 
Cobb gives the signal for closing; books 
are charged, the registration table is fold- 
ed and slides back into its groove. The glass 
doors are swung down and locked and the 
Book Wagon is off for the next stop. It 
goes, perhaps, to an exclusive garden-city 
just off Pelham Parkway and from there 
to a crowded Italian district north of 
Weschester Village, or perhaps the route 
may be to a point just south of the City 
Line where the school busses stop and the 
children run from the bus to the Book 
Wagon. It is cold and dark before the 
last stops are made, but the Book Wagon 
has two electric heaters and is brightly 
lighted by an electric light system installed 
by Mr. Fedeler. At five o’clock the 
stop is made at one of the stations of the 
Boston and Westchester Railroad to meet 
homecoming commuters. Many branch li- 
brary cards are in use—Seward Park, Tomp- 
kins Square, cards from the Sub-branches 
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— evidences of the northern trend of 
population growth. Through the branches, 
the citizen has grown to expect library 
service. He has it in the congested dis- 
tricts of Manhattan and the lower Bronx. 
He pays taxes for it and feels that he is 
entitled to the same service in the upper 
Bronx and so—the Book Wagon brings the 
library to his door. 
RUTH WELLMAN 


Cho 
Our Exhibitions Remind Us 


The Tolstoy exhibition reminds us of 
the vast amount of Tolstoyana in the Li- 
brary. Besides the edition of his “Khadji- 
Mourad” in Kirghiz, now on exhibition, 
the Library has many other translations of 
the author’s works, in Greek, Hungarian, 
Finnish, Lithuanian, Bohemian and even 
Esperanto, with many more translations in 
Danish, French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish and English, 

Then there are the reminiscences and 
impressions by other writers: Gorki, Bunin, 
Kropotkin, Chertkoff, Ryepin, among his 
own countrymen, and scores of foreign 
writers. 

Among the famous artists who illustrated 
Tolstoy’s works is Pasternak and in the 
volume of “Niva” for 1899 are his il- 
lustratons for “The Resurrection.” The 
Moscow Art Theatre produced Tolstoy’s 
dramas, and the Library has an interest- 
ing collection of photographs of the sets 
for his “Power of Darkness.” 

The Picture Collection has a great many 
portraits of Tolstoy, among them the lith- 
ograph of the great man at his desk and 
Ryepin’s “Tolstoy at Work.” And in 
“Novyi put? ” for February, 1903 are 
some charming sketches by Ryepin of Tol- 
stoy’s family. 
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There is much amusing material in 
the Library in the field of advertising, 
old and new. We came upon this the 
other day in the Year Book of the Church- 
es for 1881: 
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“Patent Table Tray for Children. As 
an Article of Table use it gives Satisfac- 
tion, making the Child Happy, the Mother 
Contented. It is greatly Improved with a 
New Front and Spring Fastenings; and 
after two years’ labor, the manufacturers 
have succeeded in placing large pictures 
on the Tray, that are Handsome and 
Amusing. We have two kinds—Fancy at 
75 ets Extra Faney .$12? 

And this is from The Nautical Almanac 
and Astronomical Ephemeris for 1821. 

“It can be testified from actual ex- 
perience (the only sure guide) of ‘hundreds 
in this city, the invaluable advantages and 
happy effects produced on the weakly and 
delicate constitutions of those who have 
worn YEo’s LEATHER SuHIRTs anD Draw- 
ERS, The weakly have been restored to 
strength, and the diseased cured of their 
complaints. Numerous are the individuals 
now to be seen walking the streets in health 
and strength, who previous to their wear- 
ing these health preservers, were in a state 
of emaciation, disease, and debility. These 
assertions are made to the public with 
more confidence and boldness because they 
can be vouched for by most of the respect- 
able part of the faculty in this city.” 


CYLroe 
“Gheatre Programs and 


Reviews 


The Periodical Room has a collection 
of theatre programs and reviews of plays 
given in New York City. These are 
mounted in manila folders and arranged 
in boxes. Programs are contributed by 
members of the staff and reviews are clip- 
ped from newspapers left in the room by 
readers. A page spends an hour each day 
in clipping and pasting them. When a 
member of the staff notices a review in 
a magazine she makes note of it in the 
proper folder. The collection is bound 
at the end of each year. The staff may 
help by sending in programs and reviews. 
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914 6 

Miss Eger celebrated her thirty some- 
thingth anniversary in the Library by stay- 
ing away from it for two months and 
travelling about in Europe — with Miss 
McGowan to keep her from beneath the 
wheels of Paris taxis and from taking the 
wrong trains, Here are some notes on her 
travels, 

We had a Christopher Columbus feel- 
ing at our first sight of England, and in 
fact it was on a boat not a great deal 
larger than the Pinta that we made the 
voyage. The “American Farmer” made 
its way slowly up the Thames, for, be- 
sides that “time and tide wait for no 
man,” the latter makes man do the wait- 
ing si. 

I do not know the statistics of street ac- 
cidents in London, but our experience is 
that the New Yorker has a better chance 
for his life than the Londoner... 

From the top gallery of a London 
theatre we saw a play of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s, based on the Faust idea, with a 
modernized Mephisto tempting him to re- 
new his youth. The audience at that diz- 
zy height was more interesting than the 
play. It ate light refreshments all eve- 
ning. The wooden benches were backless, 
there was but one exit, and in case of a 
panic a camel could just as easily get 
through a needle’s eye as could a crowd 
down that narrow, tortuous stairway. The 
thought lent a poignant interest to the 
evening... 

There is one picture of a London scene 
that often returns to me, by reason, I 
suppose, of my having viewed it so often, 
and it is that of Miss McGowan standing 
in the middle of the road looking con- 
fidingly up at a policeman, who, with out- 
stretched arm, answers her request for 
direction. She always came back grate- 
ful, but baffled trying to understand Eng- 
lish as she is spoke in London ... 

You love Paris as soon as you see it, 
and your affection for it grows with each 
day you stay in it. The city has so much 
to give, and gives it with such gentleness 
and courtesy. Even the streets with their 
historic names are genial. We lived in the 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, and to men- 
tion it gave you the feeling of being 
something of a philosopher yourself. 

There was a day at Fontainebleau and 
another at Versailles, the departed grand- 
eur of Napoleon in the one and of dead 
monarchy in the other. And how many 
likenesses of Louis XIV in heroic poses! ... 

It was a little late in the season for 
Switzerland. The mountains were mostly 
pulling their fog blankets around them- 
selves, and it took almost as much faith to 
imagine them as to move them... 

From Switzerland our route took us to 
Avignon, a centre from which there were 
trips to Arles, Nimes, Aigues-Mortes, Les 
Baux, Pont du Gard, names that conjure 
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up ancient Roman remains, castles, great 
fields of grapes and olive orchards. It 
was beautiful autumn weather and the 
vintage season was on. ‘To me the high 
spot of beauty was the Pont du Gard, a 
Roman aqueduct reaching across the river 
from one wooded height to the other, its 
mellowed arches showing through them 
the wonderful southern sky .. . 

We had a little handbook to Avignon 
and the lower valley of the Rhone, 
evidently translated form the French, and 
it would seem that sometimes the trans- 
lator had trouble in getting the English 
equivalent, and so had to supply a word, 
as for instance, in an account of the li- 
brary of the Calvet Museum he says “to 
compulse the manuscripts, apply to the li- 
brarian.” 

And speaking of the Rhone, it so hap- 
pened that we followed that river from 
its source at the Rhone glacier, its en- 
trance into and exit from Lake Geneva, in 
Provence, and, finally, to the ending of 
its course in the Mediterranean ... 

At Arles the motor stopped to allow 
time for lunch at the Hotel Jules Cesar, 
and following Hamlet’s reflection ‘To 
what base uses we may return,” it oc- 
curred to me to modernize, though halt- 
ingly, the succeeding couplet: 
“Imperious Caesar dead and turned to clay” 

Now makes reclame for a Gallic cafe. 


OXD 
“Alice” in the Library 


Since it was first announced in the 
newspapers that the manuscript of “Alice 
in Wonderland” was to be on exhibition 
at the library, the Inquiry Desk has been 
besieged with innumerable questions con- 
cerning the marvelous treasure. Old and 
young, rich and poor, scholarly and not 
so scholarly, — they phoned us night and 
day; and now, in an unceasing file they 
bend before the glass case in the lobby of 
the Central Building to pay tribute to the 
little book which came into being to please 


the fancy of a “dear child,” 


The Library Lions is the organ of the 
New York Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion and has no connection with the Li- 
brary Administration. 

Committee in charge of this issue: 

Merle Bartlett — Jennie M. Flexner 
— Elizabeth Billingslea — William B. 
Taylor — Marion Small, Chairman. 
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On the morning of November 12th 
“Alice” was ready, and the crowds pour- 
ed in the moment the doors were opened. 
The most distinguished of her early vis- 
itors was Carolyn Wells, who, it seems, 
possesses some fine editions of “Alice” 
and feels that a great longing has been 
satisfied since she has actually beheld the 
manuscript. 

‘The grown-ups are more interested than 
the children, which of course is to be ex- 
pected. They bring the boys and girls 
with them, and tell them in glowing 
terms what it is all about. 

Some are obviously here because it is 
au fait to be present at the latest exhibit. 
Said one woman, thickly powdered and 
heavily bejeweled, “I hear you have a 
manuscript”—her lorgnette was waved im- 
pressively, and she spoke in measured 
tones — “I’ve forgotten which one, but 
you have a manuscript. I want to see it.” 

A man who lingered for half an hour, 
reading every word, spoke his approval 
as he departed. “On the whole, it’s very 
well done, don’t you think so?” we were 
asked. 

The same visitors return again and 
again to read the beautiful pages as they 
are- turned each day, to admire the ex- 
quisite and meticulous hand in which they 
are done, and to comment upon the 
charming illustrations, One woman, who 
said she had been brought up on “Alice”, 
was here in November to read ‘‘Alice was 
beginning to get very tired of sitting by 
her sister on the bank . . ().)*sandiegye 
she will come until the end of January 
to complete the fantasy with “and find a 
pleasure in all their simple joys, remem- 
bering her own child-life and the happy 
summer days,” 

In the same case with the manuscript 
are photostat copies of the dedicatory note 
and the last page with the charming pic- 
ture of the real little Alice who must in- 
deed have been beguiling. These are 
commented upon with delight by every- 
one. 

In an adjoining case are two copies of 
a first edition which was suppressed be- 
cause Lewis Carroll was dissatisfied with 
the printing. One was Lewis Carroll’s 
own copy, the other a presentation copy 
given to Mrs. G. L. Craik, author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

There are also six letters from Mr. 
Dodgson to the grown-up Alice, whom 
he addressed formally as “Mrs. Har- 
greaves.” These are almost as closely 
scrutinized as the manuscript itself, and 
frequent comments are made upon the 
dissimilarity between Mr. Dodgson’s hand 
as he wrote his letters, and Lewis Carroll’s 
writing as it is to be observed in the 
famous manuscript. 

As people go away they stop at the 
Desk to say, “We wish Mr. Johnson and 
Dr. Rosenbach could know how interest- 
ing this has been. Thank them for their 
generosity.” ANON 
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READING WITHOUT A PURPOSE 


“After living a while among the old derricks of the academic world you grow 
very tired of the uplift... When you meet a man must you immediately 
heave yourself up alongside and try to hoist him?” 


“Clive Bell’s Civilization” is a book 
that will yield no substance to the des- 
perate seeker after purposeful reading; to 
the student who, after ten lessons in 
French would confound the maitre d’hotel; 
to the would-be executive who would 
force a latent personality upon an unim- 
pressionable employer; to the debutante 
who would emerge from wallflowerdom to 
astonish the dinner table with light and 
sophisticated chatter. 

Nor is this one of the dreary ‘whence 
and whither” books about civilization. 
Here Clive Bell has distilled the essence 
of three civilized periods and speculated 
upon the qualities that made them civil- 
ized. He touches us more closely when he 
searches our period, and finds that com- 
fort and mechanical contrivance do not 
produce civilization—are, in fact, not es- 
sential to it. His conclusions will seem 
fantastic to many readers and highly pro- 
vocative to those who disagree. 

And because “Civilization” is dedicat- 
ed to her and because Virgina Woolf is 
one of the highly civilized individuals of 
our day, it is inevitable that we turn to 
her “Orlando”—a book that will be de- 
testable to the utilitarian. Perhaps Orlando 
will mean to you the spirit of English lit- 
erature—as embodied in a timeless person- 
ality of changing sex—who is born in the 
springtime of English literature and who is 
transformed with its growth from the 
stripling of Elizabeth’s day through the 
Restoration, the cultivated days of the 
18th century, the soggy and prolific age 
of Victoria to the kaleidoscopic and mech- 
anistic present, 

Perhaps you will brush aside all sym- 
bolism and be enchanted by the irony and 
the gay recapturing of time and such 
English speech as this: 

“The taste for books was an early one. 
As a child he was sometimes found at mid- 
night by a page still reading. They took 
his taper away, and he bred glow-worms 
to serve his purpose. They took the glow- 
worms away and he almost burnt the house 
down with a tinder. To put it in a nut- 
shell, he was a nobleman afflicted with a 
love of literature. Many people of his 
time, still more of his rank, escaped the 
infection and were thus free to run or 
ride or make love at their own sweet 
will. But some were early infected by a 
germ said to be bred of the pollen of 
asphodel and to be blown out of Greece 
ang (italy. a 

Those who suffer from Orlando’s afflic- 
tion will wish to follow his fortunes. 


ESTHER JOHNSTON 


Frank Moore Colby. 


“Green Thursday,” “Black April,” 
“Scarlet Sister Mary” —there is color in 
the titles of all Julia Peterkin’s books and 
the titles give only a faint foreshadow- 
ing of the vividness within. These stories 
of the Negroes of Bound Brook Planta- 
tion, who live apart from, almost untouch- 
ed by, the white world, glow with color; 
they are peopled by living men and women 
whose customs and traditions, like their 
folk-lore and their music, are a part of 
that rich African heritage which the world 
is slowly coming to appreciate. One reads 
them not for the story but for the life that 
is in them. Only in foreign novels of 
peasant life can be found a counterpart 
for these tales of American children of 
the soil. One quality places Mrs. Peter- 
kin apart from other writers of Negro 
life. Instead of humorous exaggeration or 
appreciative condescension, she has pro- 
found respect for the beauty and the wis- 
dom which dignify the lives of these il- 
literate Negroes. “What you want to read 
books for, honey?” said old Maum Han- 
nah (to whom she dedicated her first book 
and whom she calls “The wisest woman I 
ever knew”). “So much to read ’sides 
books — I reads skies and fields and brooks 
and people’s faces”, Her books have come 
to us out of an intimate knowledge of 
such lives and an understanding sympathy 
for their tragedies. She began to write be- 
cause Carl Sandburg told her that if she 
wrote out the things that troubled her she 
could sleep at night. We have “Black 
April” because she needed to forget that 
it was her father who found it necessary 
to cut off the legs of April—Black April, 
foreman of the plantation, king of its 
little world—and that to her he made 
his cry, “Bury me in a mam size box — 
I been six feet fo’! You un’erstan’? Six 
feet fo’!” 

American literature, American life is 
richer because of Carl Sandburg’s advice, 

ELIZA BUCKNER MARQUESS 


We wish that some publisher would re- 
print Giles’ “Chinese Biographical Dic- 
tionary.” From an article by Paul Pelliot 
in “Asia Major,” we learn that an errata 
volume is needed. That is doubtless of in- 
terest to the scholar. We would be con- 
tent if we might have the book in any 
form. It is full of such amusing people. 
Have you ever heard of Chi Ch’ang? “A 
famous archer of old, who studied the art 
under Fei Wei. He began by lying for 
three years under his wife’s loom, in or- 
der to learn not to blink, ‘He then hung 
up a louse, and gazed at it for three years, 
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until at length it appeared to him as big 
as a cart-wheel. After this, he is said to 
have been able to pierce a louse through 
the heart with an arrow.” 

And Wang Po, “who filled up his 
leisure by composing many beautiful 
poems. He never meditated on these be- 
forehand, but after having prepared a 
quantity of ink ready for use, he would 
drink himself tipsy and lie down with his 
face covered up. On waking he would seize 
his pen and write off verses, not a word 
in which needed to be changed; whence 
he acquired the sobriquet of Belly-Draft, 
meaning that his drafts were all done in 


his head.” 
CLoa 


A book we like is “Around the World 
in the ‘Franconia’, 1929.” The cruise is 
under the auspices of the Cunard Line 
and Thos. Cook & Son and it promises— 
“Egypt, just when the fashionable world 
is lounging on the hotel terraces in Cairo 
. . . India in the cool weather when the 
Winds drift down from the Hills and the 
‘Army’ entertains . . . ” Oh, to be in 
India when the “Army” entertains! 

As for the “Franconia” we read—“The 
card rooms and writing rooms have large 
windows which frame turquoise seas and 
approach white ports with an impartial 
artistry.” And the staterooms—‘Although 
ship-shape and compact in the matter of 
vanity tables and wardrobes they have the 
disarming and welcoming quality of guest- 
rooms in a well-run home.” 

Perhaps you were never disarmed by a 
guest room. If not, this is your opportunity. 


Cre M. §&. 


This picture was drawn by Osteen, the 
Little Match Girl, from an illustration in 
“The Ten Commandments,” published by 
the American Sunday School Union many 
years ago. 


“Thou Shalt Not Steal. 


*Tis a foolish self-deceiving, 

By such tricks to hope for gain; 
All that’s ever got by thieving, 
Turns to sorrow, shame and pain.” 
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OPEN FORU™ 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question right as when 
they discuss it freely.”’—Macaulay. 


Miss Reeder of 115th Street Branch 
writes: 

“A foreigner asked an assistant for some 
books that would painlessly help him to 
improve his English vocabulary. He was 
given: 

Conrad—Within the tides. 

McCullough—Book of modern essays. 

Wharton—False dawn. 

Would you be interested in opening 
your columns to further suggestions for 
this reader from the staff? 


Miss Flexner suggests: 

For the struggling beginner, short stories 
and short essays are suggested. Good trans- 
lations of the books and stories he knows 
in his own tongue are enthusiastically re- 
ceived—old friends in a new and useful 
guise. But to the questing mind, these 
will not long be satisfying. French or Rus- 
sian, German or Italian, they all want the 
contemporary American scene —and they 
nearly all want Dreiser and Upton Sinclair. 
If a more balanced picture is to be convey- 
ed—a real picture of life as it is lived— 
these may be supplemented by some of the 
following books: 

Cather—Song of the lark, 

Cather—My Antonia, 

Sandburg—Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Clemens—Life on the Mississippi. 

Crane—Red badge of courage. 

Fisher—Bent twig. 

O’Brien—Best short stories of any year. 

Hergesheimer—Three black Pennys. 

Lewis—Babbitt. 

Tarkington—Gentleman from Indiana. 

Bourne—Youth and life. 

Porter—Four million. 

Wharton—Ethan Frome. 

Hawthorne—Scarlet letter. 

Bromfield—Green bay tree. 

Ravage—An American in the making. 

Pupin—From immigrant to inventor. 

Shaw—Story of a pioneer, 

O. Henry Memorial Award for any 


year. 
Cor ® 


To The Library Lions: 


I scarcely dare sign this for fear these 
lines may be my last. But after some 
almost fifteen years of faithful attendance 
at professional meetings, 1 am beginning 
to ask myself whether it is our tongues or 
our heads that do not function. Just think 
back over the number of times you have 
been in Room 213 when the meeting was 
thrown open to popular discussion, and 
have squirmed uneasily in your chair hop- 
ing someone would have the courtesy, at 
least, to show the speaker that what he 
had said had been heard. Yet a Quaker 
meeting would be riotous to the hush that 


follows. Unfortunately it is not a symp- 
tom peculiar to the N. Y. P. L. National, 
state and city organizations are just as bad. 
You know the commuters are clicking back 
their chairs some ten minutes before the 
speaker stops. Is it that we are so used to 
having the ideas of others super-imposed 
upon us, that we have ceased to have an 
independent thought? Or is it that we are 
so accustomed to looking for facts that 
we are too timid to make a statement 
whch cannot be authoritatively backed? 


MARION WEEKS 
CNS) 
To the Editor: 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have print- 
ed for the use of the staff when con- 
ducting tours through the Central Build- 
ing, an outline of information about the 
most interesting departments and their 
work? This would make sure that the 
various visiting groups would be told the 
same facts and the most interesting ones. 

And it has always seemed extremely un- 
reasonable to be expected to use so much 
time in showing people about. After two 
whole hours of being dragged about, in 
and out of rooms and up and down stairs, 
vsitors always seem to us either pathetical- 
ly near to a state of collapse, or regretful 
that they have no adequate weapon handy 
with which to shut us up and so end their 
suffering and escape. One hour ought to 
be enough for a complete tour of the 
building, passing by many of the rooms in 
which there is nothing of particular in- 
terest with a few words of description. 
There is nothing very enlightening about 
toting people into a room, saying “This is 
the Ump Department” and then fetching 
them out again. And if each guide knew 
a few interesting facts about every depart- 
ment, it wouldn’t be necessary to ask the 
people in charge to talk, at least not often, 
or long. 

M. S, 


Cre 


To The Library Lions: 


We would like to call attention to the 
new ‘8” Collection shelved on Stack 
Seven. Here are collected books, the use 
of which, for various reasons, is restrict- 
ed to students doing special and serious re- 
search, 

There are many interesting books shelved 
in this collection. There are books on 
Magic, Econmoics, Sociology, and on 
Latin and Greek Literature. And what 
interests us most are the beautifully print- 
ed books and the special editions, 

The Library, we think, is to be com- 
plimented on creating this helpful col- 
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lection. We wish, however, that they were 
not so exacting in their entrance require- 
ments. ‘There are a great many books in 
it, both fiction and non-fiction, which we 
should like to read; but, unfortunately, 
we are not of a serious turn of mind. We 
like to read books just for pleasure, and 
how long, oh how long—it has been since 
that was reason enough to do anything. 


CLo 
Books For Staff Reading 


We wish that our Library could do 
more to help us in our efforts to keep in- 
formed about current literature. 

It is interesting to note that in Bridge- 
port, Indianapolis and Portland, Ore., the 
public libraries set aside funds for the 
purchase of from fifteen to twenty titles 
of fiction and non-fiction each month. 
When the books are no longer in demand, 
they are put into stock for the branches, 
In still other libraries the new books are 
held in the office for a week or longer for 
inspection and reading. 


CaN) 


Writing to Miss Flexner from the 
Detroit Public Library, Miss Rosalie Mum- 
ford says: 

“Our staff library is allowed $250.00 
each year from the book fund. A com- 
mittee of three of the staff is appointed 
every three months by the head of the 
Order Department, who is also Chairman 
of the book Committee . . . The selection 
of books depends almost entirely on re- 
quests. Fiction is included . . . The books 
are kept in the Circulation Department 
ofice and administered by a member of 
the Circulation Department staff, who 
manages the reserves and sends out over- 
due notices . . . The books are kept until 
they cease to circulate. They are then 
given to the branches or main library.” 


Cie 


Here is a quotation from Mr. Strohm, 
Librarian of the Detroit Public Library 
and member of the A, L. A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship: “The aim is 
to have books of permanent importance, 
charm and stimulaton, available to the 
whole staff and to furnish inspirational 
and informational reading, not only re- 


creational.” 


From November 1, 1927 to October 31, 
1928, members of the staff of our Ref- 
erence Department ordered through the 
Acquisition Division some 1076 titles and 
paid $2951.63 for them. Mainly, the 
books ordered were non-fiction, biography, 
travel, history, etc. 

This, is spite of the constant increase 
in the cost of books. Since 1923 fiction 
has advanced 37%, biography 49%, travel 
36%, technical books 105%. 


M. B. 
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Females of the Fifties 


Gloom had descended upon our eve- 
ning. Gloom engendered by some long 
and mean thoughts about women in com- 
petition with men in business and pro- 
fession, and about the odds not being 
what you'd call even. And we decided 
to read a few lines in one of our Godey’s 
Lady’s Books—a thing we often do when 
we’re low in our mind, 

We came upon this, written by Mrs. 
Hale seventy-five years ago: 

“We would not have ladies despise or 
neglect dress. ‘They should be always fit 
to be seen; personal neatness is indispen- 
sable to agreeableness—almost to virtue.” 


That cheered us a lot, Especially 
the part about virtue. And we read on, 
and found the editor making a plea for 
“new ideas respecting woman’s sphere.” 


“Women should have their own work, 
be fitted to enjoy it and reap its reward. 
Then the world will be blest and. beauti- 
fied, because men will, of necessity, be- 
come nobler and do their own work bet- 
ter when they are just to the gentle sex 
who cannot compel this justice.” 

“We have said that to amass wealth is 
not woman’s province; still she may be 
left to support herself; she may have 
helpless ones depending on her for aid, 
For these needs the lighter industrial em- 
ployments, that can be done without ex- 
posure abroad in fields, or in workshops 
among men, should be open to her hand. 
And all indoor pursuits she should be en- 
couraged to learn and undertake, because 
these harmonize with her natural love of 
home and its duties, from which she 
should never, in idea, be divorced. Draw- 
ing, designing, engraving, are pursuits for 
women; so are the employments of type- 
setting and waiting on the table . 
Female waiters can be easily trained to do 
the duties of the table as well or better 
than bearded men.” 


Things have certainly picked up a bit 
for us in these seventy-five years. At least 
we don’t have to be female waiters—while 
men go on getting nobler and nobler. 


CANS) 
cArt 


When one of the paintings (the cloud 
scene in the third floor corridor) began to 
crumble, one of the carpenters on the 
building force was delegated to repaint it. 
This indignity aroused a great deal of 
protest until it was discovered that the 
library was attempting to uncover latent 
ability in its janitorial force. Michelan- 
gelo was a stone-cutter. 

Sees 


NEWS! 


“The air in this building is not fit for 
human beings!” 


OWS 
“Who says nobody loves us! 


The Public Library 


The library silent, a happy retreat 

For reading and writing, for study that’s 
sweet, 

Is pleasure’s ally and a killer of care: 

It soothes and it strengthens—lI like to go 
there. 


Its science, philosophy, fiction and such 
Are most entertaining and edify much; 
Its faithful attendants work morning till 
night, 
They’re 
polite. 


painstaking, patient, attractive, 


It’s open in winter, spring, summer and 
fall. 

It’s free to the public, its service for all; 

It makes for true manhood, for woman- 
hood fair, 

It brightens, enlightens — I love to go 
there. 


WILLIAM R. SHIELDS 


This poem, written by one of our read- 
ers, was given to Mr. Finster who gave it 


to The Lions. 
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“Washing Down the Walls 


The virtue of cleanliness has often been 
extolled. It is still, we find, rated next to 
godliness. But in an age when godliness 
is just an idle word, cleanliness has be- 
come merely a blind habit. And so, the in- 
terior walls of the Library are scrubbed 
with a regularity and a thoroughness that 
put our own sustained efforts at personal 
cleanliness to shame. 


Though we are modern enough to be- 
lieve that we have the right to express 
our opinion about things that matter to us, 
we are still old-fashioned enough to love 
Beauty, and to wince when the little bit 
which is left us is desecrated. We do not 
understand the attitude of mind which 
demands that the walls of the’ Library, 
which most readers never touch, be as ster- 
ile as a surgical instrument, while the 
books, which are touched and handled and 
read, are frequently so grimy and dusty 
that they must be wiped with a cloth be- 
fore being passed out over the desk. 


We do not believe that there should be 
an abatement of the cleaning urge; we 
merely suggest that it be properly direct- 
ed; that the wash rooms, the stack floors, 
the book shelves, and the books be kept 
clean; and that the marble walls be allowed 
to grow old beautifully, 


FO) 


Questions for Applicants 


After years of watching the applicants 
come and go, we are moved to note down 
this list of questions which we-would ask 
them: 


When your nose shines do you powder 
it? 

Do you believe everything that people 
tell you? 


If you find that this library does some- 
thing that you were taught in library 
school not to do, will the discovery break 
your heart? 


Do you intend ever letting your hair 
grow? If so will you take a leave of 
absence while it grows? 


Which syllable of address do you ac- 
cent? Of museum? Of research? Of 
adult? Of detail? 

Do you hum, sing or whistle while you 
work? 

If you find that this library does prac- 
tically nothing as well as the one from 
which you have come, will you be willing 
to return to that library? 
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THE STAFF ASSOCIATION 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
STAFF ASSOCIATION 

Among the things that have been done 
so far this year by our Executive Board 
are: 

1. The usual letter was sent to the 
Budget Committee asking for salary in- 
creases for the Circulation Department, to 
which Mr, Polk replied that the Budget 
Committee had asked for increases both in 
salaries and in the number of assistants. 

2. An appropriation of $500 was vot- 
ed, to help raise the New York Public 
Library’s quota for the recent campaign 
conducted by the public libraries of great- 
er New York, 

3. Mr. Hopper asked the Executive 
Board to form a Personnel committee to fill 
the need so evidently felt by the staff of 
the Circulation Department for such a 
committee. ‘The Board has voted to do so. 

4. Since the Cafeteria had reported a 
deficit following the exclusion of the pub- 
lic, a Cafeteria Committee was appointed 
to investigate, and on their recommenda- 
tion the Board employed Miss Ware of 
‘The Ware School of Tea Room Manage- 
ment to advise Miss Langdon in the neces- 
sary reorganization. 

5. The Board appointed three members 
to represent this Library on the newly 
formed Advisory Board, as explained in 
the Staff News of July 12th. 

6. The project of forming a Library 
League to promote the welfare of the 
Public Libraries of New York was ap- 
proved, and is now being considered by 
the Advisory Board and the committees 
interested, 

MARY T. HAUGH, 
‘ President of the Staff Association. 


GX9 
“Ghe Library on the Air 


Through the courtesy of the New York 
City Department of Plant and Structures 
four talks have been given over the City 
Radio, Station WNYC; by Elmer Davis, 
Dorothy Scarborough, Channing Pollock, 
and Grace Conway. 

From Station WEAF was also broadcast 
a series of talks on the Library by Don 
Marquis, who acted as Master of Ceremo- 
nies, John Farrar, Dr. John B. Watson, 
Fannie Hurst and Heywood Broun. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE STAFF 
TO THE STAFF ASSOCIATION 
A brief account of the proceedings of 

the Executive Board should be published 

in The Staff News after each meeting. 
nh of yr 
Committee chairmen should attend 
these meetings only when they have mat- 
ters of importance to report to the Board, 
and after reporting should be permitted 
to leave. 
tf 5 A uf 
In any year of special, activity . like 
the present campaign, all committees ex- 
cept those directly concerned should re- 
main practically inactive for the year. 


cA A t 
All dinners, plays and such things that 
cost a lot in money and time should be 
undertaken only after a majority of the 
staff have signified their willingness to 
support them. 


7, tA bs 
The Constitution of the Staff Associa- 
tion should be amended to provide for 
the election each year of five members of 
the Executive Board to serve two years. 
This would mean that each year the board 
would have full knowledge of the work 
of the previous year. 
5 wf of 
A similar arrangement should be made 
for the Staff Representatives Council. 


5 #: t 
Membership dues should be raised to 
one dollar. 
q q tv 
The Association should employ a half- 
time executive, preferably a member of 
the Staff, whose salary for Staff Associa- 
tion work should be paid by the Associa- 
tion, 
7 t 5 
At meetings of the Association members 
should be required to show their member- 
ship cards at the door. 
ff 5 A A 
Members of the Association should 
study voice projection and Robert’s Rules. 


A.L.A. Pozazle Picture 
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cAmerican Library cAssociation 


Headquarters at 86 East Randolph St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

The American Library Association is an 
organization of librarians, library trustees 
and others, interested in libraries, Its pur- 
pose is: . 

To foster the development of libraries 
and promote the use of books. 

To give through its Headquarters and 
committees advisory assistance to all who 
are interested in library establishment, ex- 
tension, and development. 

To maintain an Employment Bureau 
which wll serve librarians seeking posi- 
tions, and libraries which need librarians 
and _ assistants. 

To attract promising young men and 
women who have the necessary personal 
and educational qualifications, to library 
work as a profession. 

To hold conferences for the discussion 
of library: topics, and to publish the con- 
ference Papers and Proceedings for mem- 
bers. of the Association. 

To publish books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets which will aid in the establish- 
ment of libraries and which will aid trustees 
and librarians in rendering library service. 

To raise the professional standards, 
dignify library service, and improve li- 
brary salaries. 

To assist in making books a vital, work- 
ing, educational force in American life, 
and in making libraries easily accessible to 
all the people. 

President 
Linda A. Eastman, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary 
Carl H. Milan 
Assistant Secretary 


Sarah C. N. Bogle 
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Learning Something 
cAbout the Library 


This year for the (first time the Reference 
Department) iy sending several members 
of the Staff to the Training Class to take 
the course on the New York Public Li- 
brary. These people are learning some- 
thing about the Library, its history and 
the work of its departments and branches, 
things which some of us who have been 
here for ten years or more have never had 
time or opportunity to learn. 


LIONS 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY STAFF ASSOCIATION 
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OUR READERS 
GET TOGETHER 


ably the greatest encouragement and 
iration that has come to the Library 
ears is the formation of the New 
Public Library Readers’ Associa- 


During the winter, groups of branches, 
under the guidance of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, held meetings of read- 
ers who were invited because of their ac- 
tive interest in the Library. The chair 
was taken, in each case, by a community 
leader outside the Public Library, who 
generously gave his time to this discus- 
sion of library service. 


Those members of the staff who sat in 
the meetings were touched and de- 
hted by the energetic and articulate in- 

i u > Am © > ~we 


seh ae 

More t HA hundred of them went, on 
May 22nd, to a general meeting at the 
American Woman’s Club, presided over 
by Miss Ruth Savord, Librarian of the 
on Foreign Relations; at this 
provisional planning committee 
sen to draft a program for the 
Association which came into 
hat night. 


e print in full, with gratitude, respect, 
and pride, the names on this committee: 


Vejtech Andic, 1390 Second Avenue. 

Mrs. Charles Bardes, 39 Jackson Street, 
Staten Island. 

Joseph Barmann, 1200 Woodycrest 
Avenue, The Bronx. 

Mrs. I. F. Beal, 413 West 46th Street. 

R. W. Coleman, 593 Riverside Drive. 

Charles $§. Dunning, 45 Belmont Ter- 
race, Staten Island. 

Miss Mary Fox, 61 Morton Street. 

Leonard Frankel, 656 East 160th 
Street, The Bronx. 

Miss Gladys Graham, 373 West 126th 
Street. 

Charles W. Phillips, 
Drive. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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WALTER W. RISTOW 
President 1940-1941 


TO STAFF ASSOCIATION MEMBERS: 


The Lions are up and around again 
after their long rest. We might bore you 
with the details of the minor operation 
but feel it is 
much more to the point to report that 


which they underwent, 


their recovery is virtually complete. They 
plan to be with you regularly this year 


June, 1940 


to keep you informed about your Staff 
Association. 


idle the 


past few months, as will be noted from 


Your officers have not been 


the accounts in the other columns of this 
issue. They are carrying on the business 
of the Staff Association with your inter- 
ests in mind. They have confidence in 
this Association, which for twenty-three 
years has promoted the economic and 
professional interests of the New York 
Public Library employees. 


It seems hardly necessary to state that 
the year ahead of us will be a difficult 
one, for, to working people, the road has 
never been easy. As librarians, we will no 
doubt find it more difficult than ever to 
make ourselves heard, but let us, never- 
theless, continue to raise our voices for 
the improvement of library service to the 
public, and for a greater measure of eco- 
nomic security for members of our pro- 
fession. 


May we, as librarians, be united in our 
efforts as we are in our aims, and strong 
in the belief that, to quote from an edi- 
torial in the ““New Republic,” ‘‘collec- 
tive bargaining is not just an idea or a 
right, but an art and a technique, and 
like all other arts, is capable of growth 
and improvement. The way to make it 
work is to practice and study it, not to 
shout about it.” 


Water W. Ristow, President. 


WHY YOU SHOULD BELONG TO THE STAFF 
ASSOCIATION 


1. The Staff Association is the only organization representing a majority of the staff of the 


New York Public Library. 


2. Control of the Staff Association is vested in officers and an executive board, consisting 
of staff members, duly elected by staff members. 


3. The Staff Association is operated on democratic principles and reflects the majority opinion 


of its members. 


4. The Staff Association welcomes the stimulus provided by minority opinion and criticism. 


5. Membership in the Staff Association insures co-operation with other groups of library 
employees within New York City, through the United Staff Association. 


~6.-The. Staff Association continues to work earnestly for the professional and economic welfare 


of all staff members. 


7. Staff Association membership costs only one dollar per year. 
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Published by the New York Public Library 
Staff Association, at the New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Subscription: Fifty Cents per Annum. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 

KATHARINE KosMak, Editor, Central 
Circulation. 

WaLTER W. Ristow, Ex-officio, Map 
Room. 

HarriEtT Kemp, Assistant Editor, Sfé. 
George Branch. 

RUSSELL FREEMAN, Business Manager, 
Photographic Service. 


New Series WolesseuNonnl 


EDITORIAL 


The report of the outgoing President 
of the Staff Association is, at her re- 
quest, not reprinted here. The editor wel- 
comes an opportunity, however, to cite 
one of the outstanding achievements of 
Miss Dakin’s administration, the pam- 
phlet entitled “WHY?” 

It is a series of economic biographies 
of individual members of the New York 
Public Library staff. So much of the ma- 
terial used in our Salary Campaign has, 
of necessity, been general and collective. 
“WHY?” is a personal, and a very poign- 
ant supplement, representing a great 
deal of labor and of discernment. 

A hundred copies of it were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed among newspa- 
per editors and columnists, Borough 
Presidents, and members of the City 
Council; the Mayor and the Director of 
the Budget each received a copy. There 
is no doubt that it was an important 
contribution to one of the year’s definite 
achievements, “‘an aroused public, en- 
lightened city officials, and informed Li- 
brary trustees.” 

And for the rest—the editor knows, 
and the staff knows how many of the 
achievements reported in this issue of 
“Library Lions” bear witness to Miss 
Dakin’s active, arduous, and successful 
presidency. 

KATHARINE KosMak. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES, 


WELFARE—Mrs. 


MEMBERSHIP—Margaret 
Branch. 


Economics (Circulation)—Julia Reiser, Aguilar 
Branch. 

Economics (Reference)—Eli Hareide, Room 201. 

SoctaL—Ruth Giles, Tremont Branch. 


Dramatics—Mrs. Enid Tillema, John Gault, co- 
chairmen. 


1940-1941 


Jenny Hansen, Room 316. 


Kinney, (Morrisanta 


PERSONNEL (Circulation)—Dorothy Robinson, 
67th St. Branch. 


PERSONNEL (Reference)—Frieda Campbell, Prep- 
aration Division. 


PROFESSIONAL—To be appointed. 

PuBLicity—Joseph O’Connor, Wakefield Branch. 

LEGISLATIVE—Ralph Gossage, Municipal Refer- 
ence Library. 


ATHLETICS—William Bollman, Preparation Divi- 
sion. 


The Library Lions 


PROGRAM OF THE STAFF ASSOCIATION FOR 


1940-41 


I. UNITED STAFF ASSOCIATION. 


A. 


(Ss 


D. 


Work with the United Staff Association towards obtaining: 
1. Annual increments. 
2. Increased appropriations for books, buildings, and other services. 


. Cooperate in organizing a joint committee to consist of a representative from each 


staff association and from each board of trustees in the three systems, to formulate 
uniform policies. 

Organize a survey, as suggested by the Professional Committee, of the library facilities 
in Greater New York. 

Foster the development of a strong United Staff Association. 


II. PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS. 


Encourage membership in other professional organizations by arranging discussion 


as a preliminary step to educating the public about library service and possibilities 


A. 
meetings and inviting speakers to present their activities and programs. 

B. Stimulate professional interest and growth of the staff by holding forums to discuss 
new ideas and experiments. 

C. Make the Library (Reference and Circulation Departments) better known to the Staff, 

D. Work toward the establishment of a library school scholarship. 

E. Prepare for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the N. Y. P. L. Staff Association [b 
working on a handbook to be issued] in 1942. 

F. Attempt to get Library time allowance for professional reading. 


III. Soctat INTERESTS. 
A. 


B. 


Sponsor several large gatherings of the Staff Association, such as an annual informal 
dinner, reception to the trustees, etc. 

Investigate possibilities for holding certain of the Staff Association meetings as open 
house meetings in branch libraries. 


IV. Economic INTERESTS. 


ELS Oe > 


V. GENERAL WELFARE. 
A. 


G; 


. Welfare: 


. Carry on study of hours, compensation, and sabbatical leaves as a basis for recom- 


mendations. 


. Work toward the establishment of tenure. 

. Work for annual increments for the entire staff. 

. Work for the adoption of a scheme of service for the Reference Department. 
. Work for the publication of eligible lists for the Circulation Department. 


Health: 
Make arrangements for the members’ yse..o 
Attempt to get tuberculosis x-rays for ith 


Tene! 


ie 


2 


Revise and enlarge lists of eee 
Make available lists of accredited places 
Enlarge the scope of the Athletics Co 
entire staff. 


VI. LecaL STaTus. 


THE UNITED STAFF 


NEW OFFICERS 1940-1941: Bess F. 


Shipley, 


Vice-President; 
tary; Gerritt Fielstra, Treasurer. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
1940-1941: 
Helen Bolman, Brooklyn; Walter W. Ris- 
tow, New York; Francis Stark, Queens; 
Harry F. Koch, Queens; Harriet Baum- 


gartner, 


The energies of the United Staff Asso- 


Continue the legislative committee, this committee to keep the staff informed on 
current legislation affecting library employees. 


ingly, in a letter from the Dire@t@rro 
the Budget, stating that no salgtgiten 
creases, promotions, or filling of ‘Wagan 

cies can be permitted at present. 


The United Staff Association is still 
fighting. It reports, as the positive results 
of the campaign, “an aroused public, en- 
lightened city officials, and informed 
library trustees.” 


ASSOCIATION 


President; William W. Bryan, 
Mabel Williams, Secre- 


Olive Sprague, Brooklyn; 


At present it is engaged in the crea- 
tion of a Joint Committee, the purpose 
of which is to bring trustees, administra- 
tors, and employees together in the for- 
mulation of a uniform policy. 


Queens. 


ciation during the winter of 1940 have 
been directed toward the Salary Cam- 
paign. We refer the staff to the Bulletins 
for March and May, which give an im- 
pressive report of literature distributed, 
interviews held, contacts made, letters 
and telegrams sent. 


This activity culminated, discourag- 


At the first meeting of this committee, 
attended both by Mr. Hopper and Mr. 
Lydenberg, the problem of cooperation 
with the Civil Service Commission was 
discussed. Mrs. Goldblum, the chairman, 
is a trustee of the Queens Public Library, 
and an appointee, by the Mayor, to the 
Child Welfare Commission. 


June, 1940 


BUDGET REQUESTS 


(From the minutes of the Staff Associa- 
tion meeting of February 27th) 


Miss Dakin announced that the Execu- 
tive Board had arranged to have several 
talks on the outstanding items of the 
budget request as outlined in Mr. Polk’s 
letter addressed to Kenneth Dayton, 
Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Hopper spoke on the budget as a 
whole, on the outlook for action by the 
City Administration, and, more specifi- 
cally, on the request for a $120.00 in- 
crease for each employee. 

Miss Javitz gave an outline of the his- 
tory of the development of Picture Col- 
lection, and contrasted the volume and 
range of work being done there with the 
adequate supplies and staff 
e. Her talk was asked for 
he item in the Budget re- 
new positions for Picture 


spoke on the great de- 
mand for information and use of exam- 
ination papers and texts related to all 
branches of the Civil Service, as a result 
of which the Trustees have included in 
the Budget requests an item calling for 
seven clerical positions to help cope with 
the demand. 

Miss Wright spoke next on the growing 
range of work in the Extension Division, 
and the serious shortage of funds and 
books to carry on properly the necessary 
work. Moving pictures in color, shown 


publicity work under Miss Garrison. 

The daily problems of the branches in 
meeting public demands on the inade- 
quate book stocks were stressed by Miss 
McCormick, with some intimations of 
at could be developed if 
t funds for books could 


eaker on the arranged pro- 
s. Matthews, who reported 
ities of the Library Round 
Tables being held in various branches to 
enlist the creative and constructive in- 
terest of the public in library problems. 
Mary RUTH MCILVANE, 
Recording Secretary, 


OUR DELEGATE GOES’ 
TO THE A. L. A. 


The meetings of particular interest to 
staff association delegates were those 
sponsored by the A. L. A. Board on Sal- 
aries, Staff, and Tenure, and those con- 
ducted by the Staff Organizations Round 
Table. 

The A. L. A. Board held a series of 
meetings known to Employee Relations 
Clinics, to discuss subjects pertaining to 
the welfare of the staff, such as tenure, 


classification, salaries, service ratings, 
working conditions, and staff organiza- 
tions. Employers held similar meetings, 
and several members of the library pro- 
fession acted as coordinators attending 
some meetings in each group. The final 
discussion was a joint one, of both groups 
with the coordinators, to summarize and 
interpret. Mr. Louis J. Kroeger, Execu- 
tive Officer of the California State Per- 
sonnel Board, presided at the Employee 
Clinic and the joint meeting. 


The daily clinics covered many points, 
but a few may be mentioned as being 
especially interesting. One of the warmer 
discussions arose over the service rating 
problem which apparently has not been 
solved with complete success any where. 
Employees want a rating which is specific 
rather than general, and a form which, 
by its wording, forces the person mak- 
ing the rating to be factual and objective. 
The question was asked whether any- 
thing had ever been done with the rating 
of chiefs or head librarians by the staff. 
Mr. Kroeger said there had been one or 
two experiments of that sort, but noth- 
ing very effective had come of them. 

The meeting on general welfare 
touched on hospitalization, credit unigns, 
schedules, and social activities, among 
other things, It was also pointed out by 
Mr. Kroeger that the employee should be 
allowed some opportuntiy for improving 
his knowledge and preparing for pro- 
fessional advancement at the expense of 
the library. This would probably be 
worked out as time allowed for reading, 
study, meetings, travel, and so forth. 

At the meeting on staff organizations, 
there was some discussion of the fear em- 
ployees feel in joining a library union 
even when the union has found the Ad- 
ministration most cooperative. The opin- 
ion was expressed, that this was due to 
fear of the service rating made by the 
immediate superior. 

The final meeting included discussion 
on these, and a number of other topics. 
The general conclusion of the coordina- 
tors was that there is no great barrier in 
point of view between employees and 
employers that cannot ultimately be 
dealt with by discussion, and that, on 
the contrary, a common purpose and 
understanding is very evident. 

The Staff Organizations Round Table 
on the subject of increased budgets for 
the library was one of the best of the 
conference in point of vitality, as dem- 
onstrated by the close attention and wide 
discussion among those present. This 
forum was led by Miss Margaret Hick- 
man from the Los Angeles. Public Li- 
brary, and by a panel, consisting of the 
president of a staff association, a trus- 
tee, a library union representative, a 
member of the S. O. R. T. steering com- 
mittee, a personnel manager, and a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure. Discussion centered 
about relations with the public, the trus- 
tees, and the appropriating body, also 
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with the necessity of knowing and un- 
derstanding existing plans and standards 
for library budgets, and the compiling 
and printing of data. The publicity value 
in the usual daily contact with the pub- 
lic was emphasized. In speaking of staff 
relations with governing bodies, it was 
brought out that the Oakland Public 
Library has a representative of their Staff 
Association sitting in at the meetings of 
the Board of Trustees. This met with gen- 
eral applause, and there was a suggestion 
made that a vote be taken to ascertain the 
number present who considered this a 
good plan. The vote, however, was not 
taken, as this meeting of the S. O. R. T. 
was purely for discussion. 
WINIFRED GAMBRILL. 


REPORT OF THE PRO.- 
FESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Professional Committee has made 
many reports through the past year. Now 
comes what must be considered a report 
of reports, a backward glance at the 
times we went on record as questions of 
professional importance came to us. Our 
stand on the appointment of Archibald 
MacLeish as Librarian of Congress was 
published in the “Library Lions.” Our 
meditations while considering unioniza- 
tion were mimeographed and sent to each 
branch and division. Comments on the 
proposed revision of the United Staff As- 
sociation constitution were prepared. At 
the request of the Executive Board, a 
resolution on racial discrimination at 
A. L. A. conferences was presented and 
adopted at a meeting of the Association. 

An unusual number of books of pro- 
fessional interest have been published 
during the year. With a budget of $75.00 
we have purchased 23 volumes and sub- 
scribed to two periodicals. So that you 
may have some idea of the use of the Staff 
Professional Library, we report 189 books 
circulated during the five months be- 
tween the first of October and the last 
of February. This amounts to an aver- 
age monthly circulation of 38 books. 

A date bureau was established so that 
conflicts in meetings of interest to the 
membership might be avoided. Miss Gar- 
rison in Room 102 has looked after this 
schedule and feels that we have given a 
most helpful service. Unfortunately, 
even the Staff Association has sometimes 
failed to consult the calendar before 
scheduling its meetings. 

One Association meeting was spon- 
sored by the committee together with 
the Professional Committee of the United 
Staff Association. This was a review of 
the A. L.. A. Conference of 1939 at 
which speakers from Brooklyn, Queens, 
and New York described highlights of 
the meetings held in San Francisco. 

An analysis and summary of recent 
library surveys was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Executive Board. Twenty 
surveys were studied in an attempt to 


(Continued on page 6) 
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OUR READERS 
(Continued ) 


Mrs. Samuel Ross, 2070 Vyse Avenue, 
The Bronx. 

Ronald Shilen, 1 Stuyvesant Alley. 

E. Stewart James, 4 East 28th Street 
(member-at-large). 

James P. Regan, 49 Wall Street (mem- 
ber-at-large) 

Mrs. Bernard Leventhal, 308 Bement 
Avenue, Staten Island (alternate 
member). 

David Watkins, 222 West 134th Street 
(alternate member). 

Miss Ruth Savord, 45 East 65th Street 
(ex-officio). 


We would like to mention, with espe- 
cial gratitude, the name of Mr. Regan, 
member-at-large, who attended almost 
all the preliminary meetings to read a 
resolution, drafted by himself, on which 
the Association based its own resolution: 


WHEREAS an organization of repre- 
sentative readers from all branches of 


the New York Public Library has been 


formed for the purpose of increasing 


the usefulness of the Library in all its 


activities, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the aim and object 
of this organization shall be broadly 
as follows: 1. To aid in all legitimate 
ways the procuring of larger funds 
for the purchase of books. 2. To urge 
in the proper channels the extension 
and expansion of Library service and 
wherever the occasion. warrants the 
enlargement of staffs. 3. The procur- 
ing through the proper instrumentali- 
ties of new buildings or the rehabilita- 
tion of old ones. 4. To bring about the 
increase and enlargement of reference 
facilities whenever found to be neces- 
sary. 5. To aid the improvement of 
Library service in any way possible. 


On June 12th, the provisional planning 
committee met at the Seward Park Li- 
brary, took up a collection to defray 
mailing expenses, and appointed the fol- 
lowing six committees: 


BOOK BUDGET COMMITTEE. To 
make a comprehensive study of the 
book budget of the library system, to 
analyze the methods used in the selec- 
tion of reading material for purchase, 
and to survey duplicate-collection 
plans now in use both in the city and 
elsewhere. ) 


BUILDING COMMITTEE. To study 
and report on the library building 
properties and also on the existing need 
for new branches, more space, etc. 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE. To 
make a study of the library personnel, 
its gradings and remuneration. 


ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
To submit a plan of a constitution 
and by-laws for the proposed organ- 


ization, to study and make recom- 
mendations on the questions of mem- 
bership, dues, etc. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE. To study 
the budget of the City of New York 
as related to the New York Public Li- 
brary. 


“ROUND TABLE” COMMITTEE. 
To cooperate in involving readers of 
26 or more unrepresented branch li- 
braries in the presently existing 
“Round Table” groups. 


This is a very terse summary of a very 
wonderful series of events. 


“The friendly and intelligent response 
of the readers to the ‘Library Round 
Table’ discussions was gratifying 
enough, but their energetic and_ busi- 
ness-like approach to the organization of 
the New York Public Library Readers’ 
Association to ‘do something’ about li- 
brary problems, is more than heartening. 
The Public Relations Committee is proud 
to work with them.” 


GRETCHEN J. GARRISON. 
¢ 


REPORT OF THE REFERENCE 
ECONOMICS COMMITTEE 


For the past three months, the Refer- 
ence Economics Committee has devoted 
its attention to questions concerning the 
welfare of the building force of the 
main building. In previous reports of this 
committee, the history of the mainte- 
nance workers’ grievances has been out- 
lined. We need not review it here. How- 
ever, as a result of a series of confer- 
ences between the Committee and the Li- 
brary administration, an adjustment of 
the weekly work schedule of the guards 
was obtained, by which their schedule 
has been fixed at 48 hours, instead of 
varying from 48 to 60 hours, as before. 
The new arrangement results in savings 
up to 12 hours weekly for three-quarters 
of the guard staff. 


The Committee feels this to be no 
small achievement. However, on other 
grievances of the maintenance workers 
no adjustment has been secured. The 
hours of the porters have not been re- 
duced, free Sundays have not been dis- 
tributed, and other complaints have not 
been settled. In the course of the discus- 
sion of these questions with the adminis- 
tration, however, the Committee has laid 
down a basis for future cordial relations 
which it feels is one of the most valuable 
of its accomplishments. 


In all its negotiations with Mr. Rice 
and Mr. Lydenberg, the Committee 
found them sympathetic and interested, 
and it has hopes that continued discus- 
sion with them will result in further 
benefit to the staff. 


W. P. Lewy, Chairman. 
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RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


In the January issue of the A. L. A. 
bulletin there appeared the following 
paragraph: oe 


The Council will reconsider action 
taken in 1936 to avoid discrimination 
against Negro members, on recom- 
mendation of Mr. Brown, who pro- 
posed reconsideration at the request 
of several southern librarians. Most 
southern cities have regulations which 
make it impossible for the A. L. A. to 
hold meetings in them since the Coun- 
cil voted to meet only where equal 
treatment can be accorded all mem- 
bers participating in assemblies organ- 
ized by the A. L. A. or conducted un- 
der its authority. (A. L. A. Bulletin © 
31:37-38. January, 1937.) A commit- 
tee will be appointed t 
proposal. 


In the minutes of the 
meeting of the Staff Ass 
corded as follows the ac 
this paragraph: 


In compliance with a motion passed 
at the last Executive Board meeting, 
Mr. Gerald MacDonald of the Profes- 
sional Committee read a resolution pre- 
pared by his committee relative to 
holding of A. L. A. meetings in places 
where no discrimination would be en- 
countered by any member of the 
A. L. A. in attending. The resolution 
read as follows: 


And whereas the Council has voted 
at its midwinter conference, Decem- 
ber 1939, to appoint a committee to 
report on the proposal, 


Therefore it is resolve 
Association of the Ne 
Library express its deep 
the committee uphold 
which insures equal tre 
out regard to race or color, to all mem- 
bers attending conferences of the 
American Library Association. 


After the reading of the resolution, 
Mrs. Burton moved that it be accepted and 
forwarded to Mr. Munn of the A. L. A. 
The motion was seconded and carried 
without opposing vote. 


Mary RuTH McILVAINE, 
Recording Secretary. 


Mr. Archibald Mac Leish, Librarian of 
Congress, and Dr. Carlton Sprague Smith, 
chief of the Music Division of the New 
York Public Library, have been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


June, 1940 
QUOTE 


Miss Flexner is willing that the follow- 
ing misinterpretation should be reprinted 
in full. (It is from the “Library Union 
News,” May 1940, published by the 
Public Library Union of Cleveland.) 


AN AMAZING INDISCRETION 


We the people of Local 154 were 
helping our president draft a statement 
for the C P L Union News (Chicago) 
on the question, “How can libraries 
and librarians best help to keep Amer- 
ica out of war and to preserve Ameri- 
can Democracy?” 

One member argued that adminis- 
trative librarians ‘‘are inclined to re- 
gard democracy itself as a controver- 
sial if not a subversive business.” This 
was considered too strong and was 
toned down in the final draft. 

We find this argument confirmed, 
however, in the Library Journal of 
April 1st, where Jennie M. Flexner in 
her article, ‘“Here Is Labor,” makes 
the following amazing statement: 

“A number of times, here, it was 
necessary to explain that this was ‘an 
educational exhibition, and that the 
e Library was neither for nor against 
labor unions.’ ” 

Such “neutrality” is not at all un- 
usual in the library profession—but it 
is reminiscent of the lofty idealism of 
a Tom Girdler and Henry Ford. 

If Congress should declare war, how 


part, has fe 
ace by estab- 


their own choosing. 


“ze in UNIONS 
Why should public servants find it 


necessary to be “neutral” toward the 
National Labor Relations Act? 

This is an extension of democracy, 
arrived at by democratic means. We 
are for it. 

Democracy is controversial in Amer- 
ica in the sense that only the great 
ajority—but not all—accept it. We 
hink our integrity as public servants 
is not compromised by our acceptance 
of it. 


“Library Lions” exchanges issues with 
a number of staff association papers, and 
will reprint items from them from time 
to time. 


BOOKS AND PEOPLE 


Under this title, photographs made 
this Spring by Laura von Schnarendorf 
of the 58th Street Branch will be exhib- 
ited in the North Corridor of Central 
Building from July 15th to 31st. It is 
the first organized collection of pictures 
showing library work in all its aspects, 
scenes in Book Order and Cataloging Of- 
fice, readers using branch libraries, the 
Library for the Blind, the Rare Book 
Room, and a few of the Reference Rooms. 


GENERAL FUND— 
Balance April 24, 1939 
Receipts 


Expenditures 
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New York, April 30, 1940. 


ANNWACT REPORT AOE TLE TREASURER 


$2,348.20 
255.57 


$2,603.77 
1,727.43 


Balance $ 876.34 


Less: The Bank of the United States Accounts... . 


Available Balance 


GIFT FUND— 


Balance April 24, 1939 
Expenditures: 
Printing and Mimeographing 
Postage 


Available Balance 


ToTaL AVAILABLE BALANCES, GIFT AND GENERAL FUNDS 


BALANCE DISTRIBUTED AS SENS 
Cash on Hand 
Fifth Avenue Bank 
Library Credit Union 
Union Dime Savings Bank... 


Total Available Balances .% 
The Bank of the United 


TotaL ASSETS 


cUbni teed, 


$ 3 


00.59 


2 


nd 
Dn, 


$7.5 
5 


$1,0 


BELLINGHAM, Treasurer. 


Audited: 


Repayment of Loan 
Membership Dues 

Subscription to Library Lions 
United Staff Ass’n, for Postage 


GENERAL FUND DISBURSEMENTS— 
American Library Ass’n, Delegates 
American Library Ass’n, Dues 
Athletics Committee 
Dramatics Committee 
Economics Committee, Circulation Dept 
Executive Board 
Lawyer’s Fee: Mr. Cassidy 
Lawyer’s Fee: Mr. Isserman 
Legislative Committee 
Library Lions 
Membership Committee 
Peace Committee 
Personnel Committee, Circulation Dept 
Printing and Stationery 
Publicity Committee 
Social Committee 
Staff Library 
Staff Professional Library 
Tellers, Board of 
United Staff Ass’n, Dues 
United Staff Ass’n, Assessment 
Welfare Committee 
W. P. A. Committee 


$02 


07.06 


07.65 


07.65 
rs Pep 


,083.40 


00.00 

5.00 
48.04 
15.00 

6.40 
37.82 
75.00 


$1,727.43 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Continued ) 


determine how, why, and whether a sur- 
vey of the modern, scientific kind might 
be conducted in the New York Public 
Library. Points emphasized were: the 
scope; the source of the request for the 
survey; how it was financed; how con- 
ducted; to what purpose. 


The work of the Professional Commit- 
tee has been divided as follows: 


Analysis of library surveys 
Marie Hurley 
Emily McCormick 
Rudolph Hirsch 


Staff Professional Library 
Leona Durkes 


Date Bureau for Library Events 
Gretchen Garrison 


Secretary 
Dorothy Hull 


Orchids to all of them; 
been wonderful. 

Three recommendatio 
year’s report to a close: 


1. We recommend that the St@# 
fessional Library be moved to the Of 
of the Superintendent of Work with 


Schools above the 58th St. Branch. Her® 


the collection will have room for proper 
shelving and will be available for use 
nine hours a day. (Note: This recom- 


mendation was discussed at the’ meeting \ 


of March 28th, and a motion wasp 
authorizing the transfer.) : 


2. We not only recommend § 
ise_a mimeographed list of they 
the Professional Library whick 
sent to all branches. (Note: Thisa 
254 titles, has since appeared. For the 
convenience of the Staff, the informa- 
tion accompanying it appears at the 
close of this report.) 


st, OU 


3. If the Personnel Committee con- 
tinues without a representative from 
grade four, we ask that a member of the 
Professional Committee act as repre- 
sentative of the Staff Association on the 
Examining Board. (See Constitution, 
Article VI, section 1.) 


GERALD D. McDoNna Lp, 
Chairman. 


STAFF PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
HOURS: Weekdays 9 A. M. to 6. P. M. 


LOCATION: Teachers’ Reference Room 
on the third floor of the 58th St. 
Branch Library at 127 E. 58th St. 


CIRCULATION OF BOOKS: All books 
in the Staff Professional Library ex- 
cept those marked Reference may be 
borrowed by any member of the staff. 
Books are charged to individual’s 
name. 


RESERVES: Books may be reserved by 


REPORT OF THE SOCIAL 
COMMITTEE 


The Social Committee’s functions for 
the year 1939-40 have been compara- 
tively few. This is due to the concentra- 
tion of the staff on the Budget Campaign, 
and also to the necessity of finding a 
new chairman in the middle of the year. 


The most successful social affair of 
the Staff Association, the Cocktail Party 
at the Hotel Grosvenor in December, was 
arranged by a special committee headed 
by Martin Loftus, since at the time there 
was no chairman of the Social Commit- 
tee. 


The Committee itself contributed some 
of its funds to this, and also to the Ath- 
letics Committee. 


At present we are engaged in organiz- 
ing a class in social dancing among the 
Staff Association members. Both the Ar- 
thur Murray School of Dancing and the 
Chalif School are interested, and offer 
practically the same arrangements—the 


“ost per lesson decreasing as the numbers 


_ |i oo 


TI. ROOST PAY, 


aw has established a 
0 cents per hour for 
BS in restaurant work. 
~ minimum which appears to 
be Teicable to the Library cafeteria. 


* The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
has set a 30 cent per hour minimum for 
the Photographic Service. Effective No- 
vember 24th, the same act limits the 
work week to 40 hours unless time and 
one half is paid for overtime. 


The Staff Association postponed con- 
sideration of a petition for a State mini- 
mum wage order for library work. The 
minimum now paid by the Library is 26 
cents per hour. 


sending requests to the Staff Profes- 
sional Library, Teachers’ Reference 
Room. Be sure to state name of staff 
member and branch or division to 
which the book is to be delivered. De- 
livery will be made by the library mes- 
senger. 


New books added to the collection 
will appear from time to time in the Staff 
News. In this way it is hoped that 
branches and divisions can keep their 
lists up to date. The Professional Com- 
mittee welcomes suggestions that will 
make the Professional Library more 
usable and valuable for all of us. 
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REPORT OF THE DRAMATIC 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee has labored chiefly, as 
in some years past, in the procurement 
of passes and cut-rate tickets for the le- 
gitimate stage productions. While fairly 
successful, we have been less so than in 
the past. This is due largely to the num- 
ber of successful plays on Broadway and 
to the fact that many plays sell their 
preview admissions which we had previ- 
ously enjoyed on passes. 


Student-rate and half-rate tickets were 
received to many musical recitals at both 
Town Hall and Carnegie Hall. Cut-rates 
were made available to swimming pools, 
ice-skating, roller-skating, polo, etc. 


A great deal of work was entailed in 
the selling of reduced rate tickets for th 
World’s Fair; over $3,000 worth were 
sold. This will be continued, books of 
tickets being available in a short time. 


We wish to thank the members of the 
Committee for their cooperation and un- 
failing interest in the work. 


JoHN GAULT, Chairman. 


CREDIT UNION ALTERS RATES 


The interest rates of the Litiraey Cred- 
it Union, formerly two thirds of one per 
cent per month, have been reduced to 
one half of one per cent per month. This 
is effective after July 1st, 1940, and is 
applicable to old Joans as we omy 


OUr SUPpOrt 1sMORSHNE 
refugees in devasta ed Eur 
ber of our Staff wrote: “Th y 
of the American people saved the Ar- 
menians from complete starvation during 
the last war.” There is again urgent nee 
of our help; therefore, let us live up 
our reputation and give what we can 
the worthiest cause in the world toda 
Please send contributions to the care 
Mrs. G. L. Parks, Bursar’s Office, Ro 
116, Central Building. 


Mary E. Brack, Chairman. 


On the afternoon of June 10th, a few 
members of the staff met at the home of 
Mrs. Anna Erichsen, Preparation Divi- 
sion, to devote their free day to knitting 
and sewing for victims of the German 
invasion of Norway. This work has been 
going on for some weeks and already 
cases of knitted garments and other. 
clothing have been made ready for ship- 
ment to Norway through Red Cross fa- 
cilities. If other staff members have cloth- 
ing to contribute or can knit, crochet, 
sew, or mend, this group would appre- 
ciate additional volunteers. Mrs. Erich- 
sen wishes to thank those who have al- 
ready so generously given their services. 


She 
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OUR READERS ARE 
STILL ON THE JOB 


In June, under the headline OUR READ- 
ERS GET TOGETHER, we reported the 
organization of the Readers Association 
of the New York Public Library. During 
the Winter and Spring, readers who were 
invited because of their active interest in 
the library, met at certain branch libra- 


ries under the guidance of the Public Re- 
lations Committee, and in May, the As- 
sociation was formed from those who at- 
tended these meetings. 


One of the committees which were then 
appointed to share the work projected by 
the Association, was the “Round Table 
Committee,” whose purpose was “‘to co- 
operate in involving readers of 26 or more 
unrepresented branch-libraries in the pres- 
ently existing ‘Round Table’ groups.” 


We reprint from Staff News the schedule 
of these coming meetings. October 9th, 
at the New Dorp Sub-branch, readers 
from the Great Kills, Princes Bay, Hugue- 
not Park, Richmond Community Library 
and Staten Island Traveling Library will 
be invited. October 16th, at the Totten- 
ville Branch. October 24th, at the Wake- 
field Branch, readers from the Wood- 
lawn Heights, Van Cortlandt and Van 
Nest Sub-branches will be invited. Oc- 
tober 31st, at the 58th Street Branch, 
readers from the Cathedral Branch will 
be invited. November 6th, at the 96th 
Street Branch, readers from the 125th 
Street Branch and Aguilar Branch will 
be invited. November 14th, at the Fort 
Washington Branch, readers from the 
Inwood and University Heights Sub- 
branches will be invited. November 26th, 
at the Westchester Square Branch, read- 
ers from Clason’s Point, West Farms, 
City Island, and Bronx Traveling Li- 
brary will be invited. 


During the summer, members of the As- 
sociation have been visiting branch libra- 
ries, talking to members of the library 
staff, studying the budget and the circu- 
lation statistics, acquainting themselves 
with the library organization of which 
they have become so vital and active a 
part. When the autumn meetings are 
held, the new members will find the 
groundwork being laid for a new and in- 
spiring chapter in the library’s history. 
(Continued on page 3) 
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LEWIS MUMFORD WILL SPEAK AT 
STAFF ASSOCIATION MEETING 


“LIGHT FOR A DARK AGE; THE POSITION OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
IN THE MODERN WORLD” 


Lewis Mumford’s recent book, ‘‘Faith for 
living,” (Harcourt, Brace) is an exhorta- 
tion to America to rebuild the family, 
the land, and the individual human spirit. 
It is a book filled with suggested ways to 
accomplish this regeneration, and with 
faith that it may be accomplished. 


To workers in a library, such a philosophy 
has the most personal application, and it 
is proof of Mr. Mumford’s belief in the 
importance of the library in his philos- 
ophy that he is coming to speak to us on 
September 24th. 


Lewis Mumford was born in Flushing in 
1895. He has studied in almost as many 
universities as he has since lectured in— 
the School of International Studies at 
Geneva, the-New School for Research, 
and Dartmouth College. For some years 
he was a member of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education. 


He has always been a keen student of 
architecture (his column, “Sticks and 
Stones,” in the ““New Yorker,” dealt bril- 
liantly with the city’s building) and has 
been especially interested in city plan- 
ning. The latter interest is probably trace- 
able to Patrick Geddes, a biologist and 
city planner, who has a deep influence on 
Mr. Mumford, and after whom he has 
named one of his sons. Mr. Mumford’s 
two books, “Technics and civilization” 
and “The culture of cities” reveal his pro- 
found understanding of architecture and 
engineering as expressions of human life. 


For many years a contributing editor of 
the “New Republic,” Mr. Mumford re- 
signed, recently, as a protest against its 
foreign policy. His own stand may be 
gathered from his little book, “Men must 
act,” and from ‘Faith for living,” just 
published and enthusiastically received. 


At present, Mr. Mumford lives on a farm 
in Dutchess County with his wife and 
two sons, indulging another of his hob- 
bies, gardening. In the “Second American 
Caravan, 1928” of which he was an edi- 
tor, will be found his autobiography, 
thinly veiled: “The little testament of 
Bernard Martin, Aet. 30.” 


STAFF ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, SEPT. 24 


Before Mr. Mumford’s lecture, there will 
be a business meeting, starting promptly 
ates: 1). 


The proposed budget is printed in this 
issue of “Library Lions,” and will be dis- 
cussed and voted upon. 


There are two amendments to the Con- 
stitution to be voted upon; 


1. It is proposed to amend Article 
IV, Section 1, by deleting item h, 
Pension Committee. 


2. It is proposed to amend Article 
X, Section 2, by deleting Sen- 
tence 2, beginning “At the meet- 
ing preceding” and to substitute 
therefor the following, “A nom- 
inating committee of three mem- 
bers of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chairmen and Sec- 
retary.” 


MILITARY SERVICE FOR 
LIBRARY EMPLOYEES 


All those who read the papers must won- 
der how the Conscription Bill will effect 
the Library. In this connection we re- 
print in full the following letter: 


New York, September 6, 1940. 


Mr. H. M. Lydenberg 
Director 

The New York Public Library 
476 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Lydenberg: 


Last month, as Chairman of the Refer- 
ence Department Economics Committee 
of the Staff Association, I had a gratify- 
ing talk with you about the policy of the 
New York Public Library toward staff 
members called to military service. You 
expressed the opinion that the library 
would stand behind the employees called 
to the colors today as it stood during the 
first World War. 

Recently the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission issued a statement outlining. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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New Series 


EDITORIAL 


The old days of journalism, when the 
editorial staff wrote the bulk of its own 
periodical, are about over. Vestiges of the 
quaint old custom are preserved, however, 
in the N.Y.P.L. Staff Association. 


Furthermore, there is an old superstition, 
recalled to us by a scholarly emigre, that 
in America, life Begins after Labor Day. 


We open with these two bits of folklore, 
in order to explain, if necessary, the cur- 
rent issue of Library Lions, and to express 
our hopes about the future. 


Surely, a couple of times a year, the urge 
to say something to the rest of the staff 
sweeps over each one of its members. To 
each one of its members we say, “Write 
it down and send it in.” Library Lions is 
published by the Staff Association, and, 
like the Staff Association, its reason for 
existence is to give the staff of the Library 
the opportunity to speak. 


It is interested in whatever goes on in 
the New York Public Library, and what- 
ever goes on in the world that relates to 
the New York Public Library and its 
work. 


And, as the Information Please people say 
with such sang froid at the beginning 
of each program, “If our editorial staff 
changes or edits your question somewhat, 
don’t let it worry you.” 

KATHARINE KOSMAK 


A.B.C. CHECKS TO BE USED 
IN THE REFERENCE DEPT. 


The Executive Board, at its meeting on 
September 10th, discussed and endorsed 
the adoptiow of A.B.C. checks for the 
weekly payment of salaries to the main- 
tenance, bindery, and printing staffs. 


The system, to replace cash payment, is 
more satisfactory than the use of ordinary 
checks, because the company which sup- 
plies the checks arranges for the recipient 
to cash them at his neighborhood store. 


This will go into effect on October first. 
In emergencies, while the new system is 
being adjusted to the needs of the staff, 
the Bursar’s office will cash the checks. 
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PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1940-1941 


General Fund Disbursements: 


American Library Association Delegates 
American Library Association dues .. 


Athletics Committee... . 


Dramatics: Committees.0 =a ae 
Economics Committee (circulation) .. 


Executive Board..... 


Legislative -<Comumittee. 4. . 0000 os 
Labrary “Lions... eee tae ren che ase 
Membership Committee. 7... 1... 
Personnel Committee (circulation) .... 
Printing and \stationety a s/s nets 
Publicity Committees Gm 20 be 
Social-Gominittee: kote sale we 


Staff Library 


Statt Professional } Library.) ae 
ellers:Board of caxrccy ree ee 
United Staff Association, dues........ 
Welfare’ Gommmaitecesctqaianer sae 


$772.00. 


It is to be noted that this budget does 
not provide for the services of a staff 
lawyer. Also that the Staff Association 


has dropped the $25.00 association mem- 
bership in the Staff Organizations Round 
Table of the A.L.A. 


NAGE LOSES=SIX OB 
ITS MEMBERS TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The assurance of salary increases in City 
High School library work is attracting 
staff members to those positions. The re- 
quirements for these positions are very 
high, and the loss to the staff of those 
who qualified is greatly regretted. 


Those who have accepted High School po- 
sitions for the school year beginning in 
September are: 


Rosalie G. Davis Rivington Street 
Betty B. Heller 115th Street 
Margaret M. Kinney Morrisania 

Harriet C. Rogers Fort Washington 
Mary Helen Russell Riverside 

Jessie N. Tierney Central Circulation 


A test for Library Assistant in the High 
Schools has been tentatively scheduled for 
1941. 


ACTIVITIES FOR 1940-1941 


The Staff Association presents its tenta- 
tive activities schedule at this time, and 
will issue more definite and detailed an- 
nouncements later. 


There will be general meetings, with 
speakers, on Wednesday, November 13th, 
and Thursday, January 9th. There may 
also be one at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. In March, the usual business meeting 


will be held. 


An informal dinner meeting will be held 
by the Executive Board and all committee 
chairmen on Wednesday, October 9th, 
and for the whole Staff Association at 
about the middle of February. 


GONE WITH THE WIND 
HOLDS ITS OWN 


No librarian could fail to be fascinated 
by the results of the survey to measure 
the increase of demand for a book follow- 
ing the showing of the motion picture 
version. We quote, therefore from the re- 
lease issued by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 


“We are interested in securing facts, not 
estimates, to support our general knowl- 
edge that film versions of books are a 
direct stimulus to reading, particularly if 
they are well adapted,” said Mr. Hopper, 


in announcing the final figures of the sur- 


vey. 


“Before the motion picture was released, 
there were 480 copies of Gone with the 
Wind in the Branch libraries of Manhat- 
tan, The Bronx, and Richmond. When we 
completed the survey on August Ist, we 
discovered that there now are 640 copies 
in the system. Thus, 160 extra copies 
were purchased by the library in the re- 


sponse to the demand created by the 
film.” 


A count was kept of the number of reser- 
vations on the book, both before and 
after the opening of the motion picture. 
2,501 new reservations were made be- 
tween December 19th, 1939, when the 
film opened, and August Ist, 1940. 


Librarians are especially pleased with the 
results of this inquiry, because the survey 
represents a 98% return, 59 branches 
having reported out of a total of 60 eligi- 
ble to participate. 


The Fordham branch library, which is the 
(Continued on page 3) 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


The list, as given in June, has had to be 
changed somewhat. 


Margaret Kinney, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, was one of those to 
leave the New York Public Library for 
a position as school librarian with the 
Board of Education. Her successor is 
Louise Pratt, of the Hamilton Fish Park 
Branch. 


Frieda Campbell, chairman of the Per- 
sonnel (reference) Committee, has also 
resigned from the Library. Gerritt Fiel- 
stra, of the Photostat Desk, is taking over 
her chairmanship. 


The chairman of the Professional Com- 
mittee will be Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles, 
of the West New Brighton Branch. 


Florence Reeder, of the 96th Street 
Branch, is to be temporary chairman of 
the Staff Representatives’ Council. 


MILITARY SERVICE 
(Continued ) 


the status of city employees called to 
military service and giving specific infor- 
mation probably applicable to members 
of the Circulation Department. 

The statement said: 

“Every employee of the city govern- 
ment who is a member of the National 
Guard, Naval Militia, Reserve Corps, or 
Federal military, naval and marine service 
is entitled to absent himself while en- 
gaged in the performance of ordered duty. 

“For the first thirty days of such or- 
dered duty he will receive his city salary 
and for periods over thirty days he will 
receive from the city the difference be- 
tween his military compensation and his 
regular city salary. 

“If a promotion examination occurs 
during the absence of such employee and 
he is unable to return to take such ex- 
amination, he will receive a special ex- 
amination at the conclusion of his mili- 
tary service, and if successful he will be 
placed on the promotion list in the order 
of his standing as of the original date of 
the list. In other words, his promotion 
rights are preserved for him. 

“Vacation and sick leave accrued prior 
to the date of service are preserved for 
the employee called to active duty.” 

Many Reference Department employ- 
ees have come to me to inquire whether 
the Reference Department has issued or 
will, in the near future, issue a similar 
specific statement. They are sure that the 
library will do its very best for them, but 
they feel that a specific statement of pol- 
icy would enable them to make a better 
economic and personal adjustment, both 
to their own needs and to the needs of 
the institution. : 


Very truly yours, 


Ext Hareiwe, Chairman, 
Reference Department, 
Economntics Committee. 


OUR READERS 
(Continued ) 


We quote from the following statement 
issued to the press, not as a detailed re- 
port of the work our readers are doing, 
but as an example, rather, of their inter- 
est and energy. 


“Tt will be disastrous if City officials fail 
to give consideration to the need for new 
branch library buildings,” declared E. 
Stewart James, a member of the Planning 
Committee of the Readers’ Association of 
the New York Public Library, in com- 
menting on the recent statement made by 
Comptroller Joseph C. McGoldrick that 
national defense requirements and general 
financial requirements caused by the Eu- 
ropean war may force the City to aban- 
don plans for new capital projects in 
1941. 


“Free public libraries are a necessary part 
of our American educational system, and 
are important in maintaining and devel- 
oping democracy. The facilities for adult 
self-education are just as important in 
national defense as battleships and guns, 
in my opinion,” Mr. James said. “If our 
people are not well-informed, they can 
become an easy prey to propaganda and 
fear. The only impartial source of infor- 
mation and guidance is the public library. 
We will be making a grave mistake if we 
permit short-sighted notions of economy 
to cripple our library system further.” 


Appropriations for the New York Public 
Library have been strictly limited during 
the past few years. Building needs are 
acute in certain districts in Manhattan 
and The Bronx. The Bloomingdale Branch 
building at 206 West 100th Street, which 
was erected in 1898, is now greatly over- 
crowded, with cramped, inadequate facil- 
ities for public and staff alike, Mr. James 
reported. 


“In the Inwood section,” Mr. James said, 
“there is a real need for a full-sized 
branch building. At present the whole dis- 
trict, with about 100,000 population, is 
served by a sub-branch in small rented 
quarters, open for a few hours each day. 
This library is patronized to capacity and 
beyond. It is amazing to note that the cir- 
culation of books from this sub-branch is 
more than that of some of the regular 
branch libraries in less crowded districts.” 


In The Bronx, the West Farms and Uni- 
versity Heights section are among those 
requiring immediate attention, the read- 
ers report. 


COCKTAIL PARTY 


A cocktail party is to be held by the 
members of the United Staff Association 
in honor of the Boards of Trustees of the 
New York, Brooklyn, and Queens Public 
Libraries, and for the wives of the trus- 
tees. The committee was fortunate in 
securing the handsome club rooms in 
Rockefeller Center for the party on Sun- 
day, October 20th. 
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GALA LIBRARY WEEK 


The New York Library Association cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary in Albany, 
during the week of September 30th. Mr. 
Paul N. Rice is chairman, Miss Augusta 
Markowitz a co-chairman, at the meet- 
ings, which will be held at the Hotel Ten 
Eyck. 


GONE WITH THE WIND 
(Continued ) 


busiest in The Bronx, and second busiest 
in the entire system, reported having 116 
copies of the book. A count of reserva- 
tions was kept for several months in this 
library, before the survey was started. 
The influence of the motion picture is no- 
ticeable in the following figures. From 
February to November, 1939, 75 reser- 
vation were filed. This indicates a con- 
tinuing general demand, because the aver- 
age number of copies in the library dur- 
ing this time was 95. 


Monthly figures from Fordham for re- 
serves: 


October 1939). =.5. 17 
November, 1939 8 
December, 1939 e327. 
January,.1 940) 73 
February,/1940 ....: 55 


The total number of times that the book 
circulated during the period of the sur- 
vey was 1,350. 


The Library for the Blind reported that 
there were six copies of Gone with the 
wind in Braille which each circulated 
four times. This figure is more significant 
than it appears, for each copy of the 
Braille edition has twelve volumes. 


AVAILABLE 
FOR LOANS 


The Library Credit Union has more than 
$10,000 in assets which can be made 
available for loans to members. Total as- 
sets of the Credit Union amounted to 
$32,663 as of June 30th. Loans outstand- 
ing totalled $19,381 on July 31st. The 
volume of loans has since increased to a 
record high. 


$10,000 


Applications for loans and membership 
should be addressed to the Treasurer, Mr. 
G. William Bergquist, Room 222, or to 
Miss Wilhelmina Wendland, Room 106, 
Central Building. 


PENSION RIGHTS 
GUARANTEED 


A constitutional guarantee to certain pen- 
sion rights became effective July 1 in an 
amendment to the State Constitution. It 
is reported that the amendment is appli- 
cable to the pensions of staff members. 
The text of the section is as follows: 
“After July first, nineteen hundred forty, 
membership in any pension or retirement 
system of the state or of a civil division 
thereof shall be a contractual relationship, 
the benefits of which shall not be dimin- 
ished or impaired.” 
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FINDING YOUR WAY 
AROUND IN A NEW JOB 


This is harder for some than for others. 
But what librarian doesn’t look back on 
at least one first week of complete fog, 
with a few more misty weeks to follow? 


“The Staff Orientation Committee was 
organized to consider the problems of the 
young librarian entering his first job... 
The Committee believes that the first 
few months of employment would be 
easier for the individual, and more efh- 
cient in terms of service, if a definite 
amount of time were allotted, at the 
beginning, to acquaint the new employe 
with the library, the community, and 
the details of working conditions.” 


The reports of this committee, given in 
full in the A.L.A. Bulletin, August 1940, 
does not by any means leave one with 
the impression that no helping hand is 
ever held out to a newcomer, but, rather, 
that an orientation program, based on 
expert study, would make such help more 
effective and easier to give. 


In the mind of the new librarian is one 
huge vague question which, under anal- 
ysis by the members of the Orientation 
Committee, resolves itself into three 
parts: 


The nature of the library organization, 
and the individual’s place in it. 


The nature of his duties and their place 
in the work of the library as a whole. 


The nature of the community, and 
the place of the library in it. 


Miss Frances Westover, Librarian of the 
Seward Park Branch, contributed to the 
Proceedings of the Committee a vivid 
and precise picture of orientation in her 
own library on the Lower East Side. The 
new assistant at Seward Park is given, by 
a definite program of reading, visiting, 
and practice work, the opportunity to 
know the history of the neighborhood and 
its present structure, the functioning of 
the individual in the library, and of the 
library in the neighborhood. She sees the 
schools, playgrounds, settlements, and in- 
formal social groups, and learns to think 
of the reader as a part of his setting. 


‘““As the days pass,’ Miss Westover con- 
cludes, “the alert assistant builds a back- 
ground for herself. In her orientation, 
she needs only the guidance that will help 
her to feel at home and to move freely. 
There is much that is dull and drab in 
our daily work. There is much that is 
colorful, and there is plenty of drama. 
To help her see the color and drama rather 
than the dull and drab is our first re- 
sponsibility. The library benefits directly 
as an alert, interested assistant translates 
into terms of library service her knowl- 
edge of the resources of the library and 
her awareness of the interests, thoughts 
and needs of the people with whom we 
work,” 


The Library Lions 


THE LIONS READ THE PAPERS 


(Quotations from all over, mostly without comment) 


A reader of the BROOKLYN TABLET 
wrote a letter in praise of Graham 
Greene’s “Another Mexico,” which de- 
scribes with great sympathy the plight of 
the Catholics in that country. “A sig- 
nificant face,” hey says,o (ue as thatel 
took this book out of the N.Y.P.L. at 
42nd St. and Fifth Ave. On the inside 
of the book ... under the name of 
Graham Greene, someone had written in 
pencil, ‘fanatical Catholic.’ Just who 
wrote it I do not know, but it must have 
been someone who could not stand read- 
ing the truth about Mexico.” 


Miss Flexner was recently the winner in 
a contest conducted by the Columbia 
University Press. They sought a prize- 
winning list of books on “What every 
presidential candidate should know.” Miss 
Flexner’s list included 61 books, all in po- 
litical science, and covering the ground 
pretty thoroughly from the ‘‘Republic” 
to “Mein Kampf.” NEW YORK POST. 


From ‘The Week’s Wash’ by John Chap- 
man, in a San Francisco paper: “In the 
evening to the Preview of the ‘Sea Hawk’ 

. . the old sword fight in the castle 
stuff, with Errol Flynn hopping about the 
staircases and balconies of the Chateau 
Warner, skewering practically everybody. 
... I can’t help thinking the Warners 
better watch Flynn on his visits to N. Y. 
and steer him away from 42nd St. and 
Fifth Ave., because if he ever saw those 
N.Y.P.L. steps, he might whip out a 
rapier and start falling to among the 
book-loving citizens from force of habit.” 


“A long black limousine draws up in 
front of the Public Library, Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, daily in mid- 
afternoon. There is a stout lady, middle 
aged, expensively attired, in the rear seat. 
The uniformed chauffeur climbs out with 
a bag of feed, and proceeds to feed the 
pigeons. The lady looks on with nicely 
poised lorgnette. After about ten min- 
utes, she says in a low voice, ‘That will 
do, Manfred.’. . . Well, pigeons have to 
eat, and wheat doesn’t grow on Manhat- 
tan rooftops.” CHARLESTON NEWS 
COURRIER, NASHVILLE BANNER, 
FORT WORTH STAR TELEGRAM. 


“One of the library lions,” syndicates Mr. 
Winchell, “needs a plaster operation. His 
rear end is cracking up from the strain 
of sitting all these years... . And some- 
one has made the other lion look like 
Ferdinand the Bull by sticking a Flower 
in his nostril.” If it isn’t the pigeons it’s 
the steps, and if it isn’t the steps, it’s 
the lions. And long after that, the books. 
We comfort ourselves with the fact that 
the Readers Advisory office, and the 
Schomberg collection make the news 
quite a lot too. 


“In case you don’t know how, Simon and 
Schuster are getting ready to publish a 
book titled ‘How to Use a Library,’ 
which is being prepared by Jennie Flex- 
ner, head of the Readers Advisory Office 
of the N.Y.P.L.” This from the BOS- 


TON TRAVELER smacks of the pride 


that goes before you know what. 


Heartwarming quote from Geoffrey Hell- 
man in the NEW YORKER. “Ever since 
reading an article by the late Evangeline 
Adams which stated that people who, 
like myself, were born between the 20th 
of January and the 19th of February, are 
Aquarians, and are more likely to fall in 
love with an institution than with a pri- 
vate individual, I have realized that I 
have a crush on the N.Y.P.L. I am fond 
of Cooper Union, Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
and the N. Y. Historical Society, and I 
once had a brief, unhappy affair with the 
Metropolitan Museum, but for a real, 
lifelong flirt, give the Public Library, 
Central Building.” 


From Mario Scacheri’s column in the 
SUN. “It would please me greatly if you 
would answer the following sticker which 
I have been unable to solve, even with the 
help of the N.Y.P.L. . . . Does the addi- 
tion of bromide to a paper developer call 
for an increase in developing time? 


“But what,” adds Mr. Scacheri to his an- 
swer, “is the big idea of adding the bro- 
mide. You should spend your time in the 
P.L. reading the classics.” 


July 31. West Nyack; “Nae¥o" Bours 
Richard, 71, sculptor and art authority, 
who won the patronage of New York’s 
wealthiest families during the Nineties, 
died in his home here after a long illness. 
Among his best known commissions was 
the designing of the familiar pair of lions 
at the entrance of the N.Y-.P.L. and the 
sculptured pediment on the Grand Cen- 
tral Station.” MIAMI HERALD. 


Nestled close beside an item in the 
KANSAS CITY STAR, on the ear of the 
True Seal, we find the statement that 
“The number of readers and visitors at 
the N.Y.P.L. on Fifth Ave. in 1939, was 
3,653,552. Can the ear of the True Seal 
catch the click of the Turnstile over the 
miles between N. Y. and K. C.? 


“From an aisle seat,” by Claude La Belle, 
a colyum in the SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS. “It seems that Alex Gard, the 
artist, wanted to sketch a submarine for 
a comic strip he proposes, and asked the 
cooperation of the Navy, which promptly 
had a major fit, and-refused. So Gard 
went to the N.Y.P.L. and there he found 
books full of pictures with dimensions, 
etc., of U. S. submarines. He found the 
documents were available to anyone, in- 
cluding, apparently, fifth columnists.” 
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THE READERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION MARCHES ON 


The season, 1940-41, for the Readers’ 
Association of the New York Public Li- 
brary, begins with the formation of local 
units. Under the terms of the proposed 
constitution, each branch will eventual- 
ly initiate the formation of such a group 
among its readers, which will, in turn, 
send a delegate to the central body. 


Readers of the Tottenville Branch have 
the honor of being the first to organize. 
Their delegate is Mr. E. C. Saunders, 137 
Bentley Street; the St. Agnes Branch, 
following close on their heels, have as 
their delegate Mr. James P. Regan, 49 
Wall Street. 


When the council of delegates, with Mr. 
E. Stewart James in the chair, met on 
November 12th, at the A. W. A., sixteen 
branch groups were represented by their 
official delegates; eleven more, in process 
of organization, sent observers. Officers 
were nominated, and will be elected at 
the first annual meeting on November 
25th. This meeting, to be held also at 
the A. W. A., will be presided over by 
Miss Ruth Savord, Librarian of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, and member of 
the Provisional Planning Committee of 
the Readers’ Association, who has gener- 
ously given her services to the Readers’ 
Association on many occasions during its 
formation, and to whom the Library is 
eternally grateful. 


Since the last meeting, Mr. James, chair- 
man of the Book Budget Committee and 
member of the Provisional Planning Com- 
mittee, has collected and issued to the 
press the fruits of a brief survey of the 
Library’s needs. The statistics gathered 
are interesting, not because they are news 
to any librarian on the staff, but because 
they have been gathered, studied, and ve- 
hemently pronounced upon by a mem- 
ber of the Public. The fact, for instance, 
that our per capita appropriation is .50, 
as compared with Newark’s $1.13, comes 
to us with fresh impact because our read- 
ers are finding it out for themselves. 


“The librarians,” says Mr. James, “have 
employed all kinds of devices to stretch 
funds. ... To the credit of the staff, the 
library has succeeded in maintaining a 
high quality of service to the public. This 
is largely due to the spirit of the person- 
nel, which is refreshingly interested, as 
compared to the typical public servant.” 


November, 1940 


BABETTE DEUTSCH SPEAKS AT 
STAFF ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The original function of the poet, said 
Miss Babette Deutsch in her address to 
the Staff Association on November 14th, 
was to preserve the past and the present. 
In time, however, the incursions of prose 
into his field, and the spread of literacy, 
deprived the poet of his social importance, 
and impelled him to seek seclusion in an 
“ivory tower” of pure art, from which 
he despatched messages to an ever-shrink- 
ing following. 


In recent times the poet has revolted 
against the narrowed concept of his art; 
“political” poetry has become fashionable. 
And here, said Miss Deutsch, the poet 
faces a danger. His work, becoming 
political, may cease to be poetical. There- 
fore the poet must not disdain the ivory 
tower; on the contrary, he must dwell 
within one, but one “whose windows give 
directly on the public square.” And he 
must occasionally go down the stairs to 
that square, and know what is going on, 
and with intense sympathy or savage 
indignation describe life as he enjoys or 
rebels against it. 

Miss Deutsch did not agree with those 
who say that all poetry, to be good, must 
be political; she did say, and did prove, 
that political poetry can be good. Part 
of her proof lay in her persuasive reading 
of poems by W. H. Auden, Kenneth 
Fearing, Archibald MacLeish, Edward 
Walsh, W. B. Yeats, and of her own 
excellent poem “The Remnant.” 


The audience showed enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of both the poetry and the poetess, 
and Miss Deutsch obliged with ‘‘encores.”’ 
Her lecture was the second in a series 
sponsored by the Staff Association. In 
September, Mr. Lewis Mumford ad- 
dressed the meeting. 
W. P. LEmy 


STAFF REPRESENTATIVES 


Branches and Divisions, some or all of 
whose members belong to the Staff Asso- 
ciation, are asked to select a Staff Rep- 


“resentative, and to send his or her name 


to Miss Florence Reeder, 96th Street 
Branch, Chairman of the Staff Rep- 
resentatives’ Council. 


© 


ANNUAL INCREMENTS 
SOUGHT 


Time and a Half Asked for 
Holiday Work 


Annual increments within grades is the 
primary request of the Staff Association 
for the Circulation Department budget, 
1941-42. The increments sought are sim- 
ilar to those now enjoyed by most City 
employees. The usual increment is $120 
per year. 


The budget requests which were adopted 
unanimously at the last Staff Association 
meeting were submitted by the Executive 
Board. The Administration of the Library 
will consider these requests in preparing 
the Departmental Budget for the City. 


The text of the Staff Association requests 
is as follows: 


1. Annual Increments: 

Request that a new line be inserted in 
the budget for an amount sufficient to 
provide annual increments to salaries 
within grades as have been approved by 
city officials for city employees. 


2. Holidays: 


That a sufficient increase in the appro- 
priation for substitute service be included 
to allow regular members of the staff 
time and a half off for time worked on 
holidays. 


3. Conscription: 

That provision be made for adequate 
funds to insure replacement of individuals 
called for military service. 

4. Book Funds: 


That a sum not less than $500,000 be 
included for books. 


The next New York Public Library 
Staff Association meeting will be 
held on Tuesday, December 3rd. 


The next United Staff Association 


meeting will be held on Sunday, 
December 8th. 


The Staff News will give further 
details. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
AND THE LIBRARY 
The Situation To Date 


Article V, Section 6, of the Constitution 
of New York State contains the follow- 
ing provision: 
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Appointments and promotions in the 
civil service of the State, and of all 
civil divisions thereof, including cities 
and villages, shall be made according 
to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, 
so far as practicable, by examinations, 
which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive. 


There is no denying that the New York 
Public Library is supported to a sub- 
stantial extent by one of the civil divi- 
sions of the state; the question has arisen, 
and continues to arise, as to whether it 


should come under the civil service law, | 


and as to whether definite benefits will 
result from this transfer. 


In April, 1939, there was held, under the 
auspices of the New York Public Library 
Staff Association, a symposium on Civil 
Service status for professional librarians. 
Mr. Grinton J. Will, librarian of the 
Yonkers Public Library, and member of 
the New York Library Association, pre- 
sided, five distinguished speakers presented 
their views, and more than 150 librarians 
from all three systems attended. 


Subsequently, the United Staff Associa- 
tion created a Joint Committee, composed 
of trustees, administrators, and members 
of the Staff Associations of Brooklyn, 
Queens, and New York. Mrs. Goldblum, 
the chairman, is a trustee of the Queens 
Public Library, and an appointee, by the 
Mayor, to the Child Welfare Commission. 
At the first meeting of this committee, 
attended by both Mr. Hopper and Mr. 
Lydenberg, the problem of salaries was 
again discussed, and, because of its time- 
liness, the problem of cooperation with 
the Civil Service Commission was em- 
phasized. It was decided, at that time, 
to write to twenty libraries asking for 
their opinions of this problem. The com- 
mittee is now engaged in compiling and 
summarizing the voluminous response to 
this questionnaire. 
(Continued on page 3) 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


There are a number of library organiza- 
tions in the city, all interesting and all 
different. To differentiate them in the 
minds of staff members, and to describe 
their purposes and activities, we plan to 
print a series of articles, of which this 
is the first. 


The New York Metropolitan Junior 
Members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation are organizing for this year and 
will welcome anyone interested in par- 
ticipating in their activities. . 


The group is composed of the younger 
librarians in Greater New York and New 
Jersey. This group comprises Section 2 
of the New York State Junior Membrs 


organization. 


The purpose of this organization is two- 


fold: To provide an opportunity for an. 


exchange of opinions and the undertak- 
ing of activities of value to the profes- 
sion, and to enable those sharing similar 
interests to mect one another. 


Members of the group have cooperated 
on compiling bibliographies, have pre- 
sented entertainment programs at the 
New York Library Club and the New 
York Library Association, and are now 
engaged in making a list of special indexes 
prepared in local libraries. This list will 
form part of a national compilation, 
sponsored by the Junior Members Round 
Table. And parties are not unknown! 


Members of the staff who would like to 
learn more about the group are invited 
to send their names to Miss Margaret 
Ayrault at Columbia University Library, 
or to Miss Jeanette Sledge at the Tomp- 
kins Square Branch. 


MarGareET W. AYRAULT, Chairman 
JEANETTE SLEDGE, Secretary 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Your Legislative Committee has checked 
the legislation enacted in City and State 


since appointment. Nothing of con- 


sequence referring to libraries was found, 
about to be enacted, or enacted. The 


State Commission on the Extension of 
Civil Service, which reported on March 
4, 1940, held further hearings here on 
October 9, 1940. We were led to be- 
lieve by an Article in the New York 
Library Association’s News Letter of May 
4, 1940, that the findings of this Com- 
mittee might be submitted to the 1941 
Legislature and that they would suggest 
that all libraries regardless of their type 


of Administration be put under Civil . 


Service. We attended this meeting, but 
received no such definite impressions. 


Raru E. Gossace, Chairman 


The libres Lions 


MUMEORD SEES U. S. 
CULTURE ENDANGERED 


Lewis Mumford, speaking at a meeting 
of the Staff Association on September 
14th, declared that we must make heroic 
and concerted efforts to keep civilization 
from going backward. He urged librarians 
to safeguard. their treasures and warned 
that there is no time to lose in doing so. 
Specific safeguards suggested included the 
building of bomb proof shelters for 
books, keeping duplicates at distant 
places, and promoting the use of rag 
paper for important works. 


Another action needed to preserve our 
way of living, Mr. Mumford said, is to 
take the libraries to the training camps 
so that reading and culture can carry on, 
there. 


Mr. Mumford expressed the view that our 
civilization, taken at its worst, with its 
slums and social inequalities, with its un- 
employment and economic faults, is much 
superior to the thought-bound, dictated 
life of Europe, taken at its best. He hoped’ 
that a realization of this would cause 
America to defend its civilization with all 
its strength. 


R. FREEMAN 


THE PUBLICITY COM- 
MITTEE 


This year’s program of publicity as de- 
cided upon at a recent meeting of the 
Publicity Committee, will have a two- 
fold purpose. It will attempt first of all, 
to convince the entire staff that the Staff 
Association deserves the utmost support 
in its efforts to advance the economic 
and professional interests of the staff. 
Without the complete and enthusiastic 
backing of every member of the staff, 
every attempt of the Association to ad- 
vance our interests is bound to be ineffec- 
tive. It is ridiculous for us to attempt 
to convince outsiders of our deserts when 
we ourselves are not convinced. Our pro- 
gram will, of course, involve close co- 
operation with the other committees of 
the Staff Association, and with the United 
Staff Association. 


Secondly, the committee will endeavor 
to make known to the general public the 
fact that librarians are doing a public 
servie and deserving far better public 
support. Any program of publicity which 
is carried on for a two or three week 
period prior to the passing of the annual 
budget is bound to be unsuccessful. How 
can we ask the voters and the city officials 
for better support when they know. 
neither who we are nor what we are 
doing? The salary campaign must be 
preceded by a campaign to make us known 
to the general public. When this has been 
accomplished, our cry for better salaries 


will be heard. 
J. O'Connor, Chairman 
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Because of its peculiar financial setup, 
there has been some doubt as to whether 
the New York Public Library could ever 
come under the Civil Service law; it 1s, 
however, by no means the only civil in- 
stitution to which the law, as it now 
stands, does not strictly apply. The New 
York State Commission on Extension of 
the Civil Service, known as the Fite Com- 
mission, was appointed by the State leg- 
islature in 1939 to study such institutions 
and to recommend ways of extending 
the law to cover them. The first report 
of this Commission of its findings, sub- 
mitted March 15th, 1940, makes no rec- 
ommendations except that public hearings 
be held to consider each problem in the 
light of these findings. On October 8th 
and 9th, two such hearings were held in 
New York. Miss Dakin attended, with 
Miss Shipley and Mr. Koch of Queens, 
as members of the Joint Committee, but 
nothing came up which directly con- 
cerned the library. 


In September 1940, one of the meetings 
of the New York State Library Associa- 
tion’s fiftieth aniversary was devoted to 
the Civil Service problem. Mr. Bailey, of 
the Queens Public Library, presided, and 
representatives of the State Civil Service 
Commission gave it as their opinion that, 
in time, all civil divisions of the state, 
including libraries, would be subject to 
Civil Service methods of appointment 
and promotion. 


It will be a slow process, and if the out- 
come, obedient to the tendency of the 
age, is inevitable, a procrustean subjection 
to present Civil Service is not. The ap- 
plication of Civil Service methods to the 
library has not yet begun to be devel- 
oped. If cordial cooperation is established 
between the library and the State Civil 
Service Commission, the adjustment, 
when and if it comes, can be made with 
more profit than loss to library service. 


LIBRARY FILMS 


The three 16mm. colored motion pictures 
imade by Lorene and Russell Kozak for 
the library are now available for use with 
community groups in New York. 


Members of the staff who would like to 
arrange showings may consult Miss Gar- 
rison, in Room 102, for dates when the 
films are free. Showings should not be 
considered for groups smaller than 
twenty-five. 


The films are entitled “Library Service 
in the Extension Division” which includes 
the Bronx Traveling Library and the 
Bryant Park Open-Air Library, “Library 
Service on Staten Island” and “Reading 
by Sound and Touch” which shows the 
work done by the Library for the Blind. 


REPORT OF THE PRO. 
FESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Professional Committee met October 
25th in Room 213 with the following 
members present: Mr. Stark, Miss White, 
Miss Monroe, Miss Robinson, Mrs, Jack- 
son, Mrs. Johnson, representing the Exec- 
utive Board, and Mrs. Bowles, chairman. 
Activities to be sponsored by the com- 
mittee during the remainder of the year 
were discussed. 


1. Mr. Stark agreed to begin work on a 
history of the Staff Association to be 
printed in 1942 as part of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration. 


2. Miss Monroe consented to act for the 
committee in the administration of the 
Staff Professional Library. Mrs. Bowles 
reported on a visit which she made to the 
library, during which she and Miss Mon- 
roe worked out clerical procedures for the 
library. The need to widen the usefulness 
and use of the library was discussed. Miss 
Monroe will review new professional lit- 
erature, make recommendations for pur- 
chases, and review new titles for Library 
Lions. 


3. The committee felt that Grade 4 theses 
should be made more readily available to 
the staff and that it might be possible to 
have theses published. The chairman was 
asked to consult with the Examining 
Board to determine ways and means of 
achieving this end. She met with the 
Board on October 28th, and it was the 
opinion of the members that the Profes- 
sional Committee might prepare a bib- 
liography of theses; that arrangements 
could be made to have theses listed in pro- 
fessional literature, and that plans be 
worked out for lending theses to indi- 
viduals and other libraries. Miss Robinson 
will prepare a selected bibliography of 
theses accepted between 1930-40, and 
Miss White, Miss Robinson and the chair- 
man will endeavor to make arrangements 
for the regular listing of theses as they 
are accepted by the Board. 


4. The committee voted to ask the Ex- 
ecutive Board to take necessary steps to 
have one member of the Professional 
Committee serve for two years so that 
there might be more continuity in the 
work of the committee. 


Mrs. Jackson agreed to act as secretary 
for the committee. 


Mary J. BowLes, Chairman 


STORIES AND MUSIC 


Beginning November 2nd, and continu- 
ing regularly thereafter, the STORIES 
AND MUSIC program, presented each 
Wednesday and Saturday by the New 
York Public Library and Station WQOXR, 
will be heard from 5 to 5:30 P. M. 


The broadcasts have previously been 
heard from 5:30 to 6 P. M. 
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VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS 


The New York Public Library Post of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States has received the approval 
of the national organization to become a 
unit of the V.F.W. The Library Post is 
composed of members of the staff who 
served honorably in the Army, Navy, 
Marine: corps or Coast Guard of the 
United States on foreign soil or in hostile 
waters during a time of war for which 
the United States authorizes the issuance 
of a Campaign Medal. 


The aim and object of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars is: Fraternal, patriotic, 
historical, educational; to preserve and 
strengthen comradeship among its mem- 
bers; to assist worthy comrades, to per- 
petuate the memory and history of our 
dead, and to assist their widows and 
orphans; to maintain true allegiance to 
the Government of the United States of 


’ America, and fidelity to its Constitution 


and laws; to foster true patriotism; to 
maintain and extend the institutions of 
American freedom and to preserve and 
defend the United States from her ene- 
mies. 


The Post recently elected the following 
officers: Commander, Andrew J. Moakley; 
Senior Vice Commander, James Donaghy; 
Junior Vice Commander, Robert J. Lewis; 
Quartermaster, Albert Gallagher; Post 
Advocate, James P. Boyle; Chaplain, 
Andrew R. Davis; Trustees, John H. 
Fedeler, Nelson G. Bell and William.O. 
Fissel; County Council Delegates: Walter 
B. Woods, Joseph J. Kahrs; County 
Council Alternate, Andrew Davis; Ad- 
jutant, Walter B. Woods; Officer of the 
Day, Julius L. Rosenberger; Post His- 
torian, Nicholas Sparno; Post Service Of- 
ficer, William Cordes; Post Legislative 
Officer, Joseph J. Kahrs; Guard, John G. 
Thyselius; Bugler, William O, Fissel. 


Plans are being arranged for the Institu- 
tion of the Post and the Installation of 
the officers. Time and place to be an- 
nounced later. 


All eligible members of the staff wishing 
to become charter members of the Post 
are invited to communicate with Mr. 
John H. Fedeler, Room 106, Central 
Building. 

J. DoNAGHY 


At the request of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Senator Wagner has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress which provides 
for the integration of public employee 
retirement systems with the Federal 
Social Security Act. It is believed that 
the principal effects on Library employees 
would be to permit transfer of credits 
from one library to another library, and 
to include some employees under the 
Social Security Act who are not now in 
either retiremer:t system. 
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THE TIME, THE PLACE 
AND THE GIRLS 


When you want your club meeting writ- 
ten up in the local paper, give the social 
editor the correct time and place, spell 
out the names of the featured persons 
present, and remember that papers have 
deadlines. 


This was the burden of a talk given on 
October 22nd by Miss Buegler, of the 
Staten Island “Advance,” before an au- 
dience of readers and librarians at the 
West New Brighton library. The ‘“‘Ad- 
vance,” a paper of 28,000 circulation, has 
given, for years, an outstanding example 
of cooperation between the: press and the 


libraries. Besides carrying announcements 
of exhibits and other library activities 
to the community, it prints a weekly 
list of new books received in the several 
library branches, the response to which 
has been very gratifying. 


Mrs. Bowles, Branch Librarian at West 
New Brighton, and member of the Public 


Relations Committee, struck the keynote | 


of the meeting when she said that the 
secret of interesting publicity was to do 
interesting things. In spite of the fact 
that Miss Buegler said, among other 
things, that newspapers are not fond of 
adjectives, the write-up of this particular 
meeting must contain the statement that 
it was very interesting indeed. 


Its purpose was to bring together the 
press representatives of various organiza- 
tions and the staff of the ““Advance” for 
a practical discussion of publicity meth- 
ods. There is one right way, and many 
wrong ways, to give your story to the 
press. Many questions were asked that 
evening, and many straight-from-the- 
shoulder answers given. Mrs. Bardes, of 
the Readers’ Association, was present, 
members of a women’s club, a camera 
club, and other organizations, the press 
representative of the Staten Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They all went home 


with the look of having learned a great 
deal. 


It was during a discussion of the weekly 
book lists and other library publicity that 
the young man from the camera club 
said, “Now, to get away from the library 
for a moment—’’ We got away from 
the library and stayed away, but there 
was no doubt in anyone’s mind that Mrs. 
Bowles and the West New Brighton 
library was doing the community a great 
service. 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM. A. West- 
inghouse report says that the NYPL has 
9,500 volumes on the very young science 
of electricity. 


-The Library Lions 


THE LIONS READ THE PAPERS 


LOUISVILLE COURIER - JOURNAL. 
Other sights lure tourists to New York 
besides the Fair. . . . Of course there are 
some trips that can be eliminated. For 
example, there isn’t much point to the 
tourist going out of his way to see the 
NYPL if he already has seen the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington. There 
are too many fresher things to see. In 
the downtown section there is Trinity 
Church, 3 


BROOKLYN CITIZEN. First to respond 
to the recommendation by Dr. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, chief of the Music Divi- 
sion of the NYPL that a greater cultural 
and artistic exchange between North and 
South America be encouraged, is Roy 
Moulton, managing director of the Hotel 
Piccadilly. Mr. Moulton today announced 
the appointment of the noted Cuban, 
Senor Odelin R. Arnao, as the hostelry’s 
musical ambassador to South America. It 
will be Mr. Arnao’s duty to bring to the 
United States the newest in South Ameri- 
can and Cuban music from folk songs 
to swing. 


NEW YORKER. (From a profile of R. 
Ripley.) His staff goes to a lot of trouble 
to get a desired picture. When he wanted 
to secure a likeness of one Senor Las- 
curain, a man who had been President 
of Mexico for 39 minutes, his researchers 
began to go through all the books in the 
NYPL bearing on the 1913 Mexican 
revolution. They found a picture of Las- 
curain in the 9,832nd book. 


BROOKLYN CHAT. One of the most 
exuberant groups attending the Brooklyn 
baseball team’s double header with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates . . . was composed 
of thirty boys and men, all blind, and 
all loyal Dodger rooters. . . . One of the 
guests who “watched” both contests came 
from Giant territory..George Wittenberg 
... who conducts his newsstand near the 
NYPL at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. (From a 
profile of James Cagney.) His next job 
was that of custodian in the Webster 
Branch of the NYPL. The pay was not 
so magnificent as the title. A custodian 
is a boy who seems to endlessly move 
books from one shelf to another. His 
mother, knowing much by intuition, 
encouraged him to make the change. His 
quick, hard mind became imbued with 
booklore. 


HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN NEWS. There 
are 764,565 cardholders in the NYPL 
system which includes Manhattan, Bronx, 
and Richmond. 


NEW YORKER. Incidental intelligence: 
Card-index bedfellows, as indicated by 
the catalogue in the NYPL are MARX, 
KARL, MARY, QUEEN CONSORT, 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 
(From an article on Dawn Powell.) 
Dawn Powell said that for a number of 
years she did most of her writing in the 
Children’s Room of the Public Library 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
“They have those little low tables in 
there that are just the right height for 
me. And it is always quiet in the Chil- 
dren’s room. Children aren’t allowed 
there, so far as I know. Of course, you’re 
not supposed to write in the library, but 
you always can take down a book and 
make out you are copying something 
from it. Another advantage of the Chil- 
dren’s Room is that you don’t come up 
against the eye-twitchers and_ ear- 
twiggers of the third floor reference 


3 


rooms... . 


PEEKSKILL EVENING STAR. The dis- 
covery in the NYPL of a manuscript 
describing in detail the contents of every 
room of the Phillipse Castle here two cen- 
turies ago was announced today by his- 
torians who are restoring the castle with 
funds provided by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. The manuscript to be used as a guide 
in the restoration work . . . is an inven- 
tory made Feb. 12th, 1749 .. . brought 
to light by Dr. Victor H. Paltsits. 


LONG ISLAND CITY STAR-JOUR- 
NAL. There’s a new and happier reverber- 
ation from the bomb which exploded at 
the Fair’s British Pavilion. The day of the 
disaster, a young man visited the NYPL. 
He asked for several volumes on bombs 
and explosives. All applicants for books, 
as you probably know, must fill out a 
card, giving their names and addresses. 
The police, of course, marched to the 
guy’s home and took him down to head- 
quarters for questioning. They found him 
innocent. As a matter of fact, at the 
moment he’s Uncle Sam’s white-haired 
boy. Washington powers that be are ex- 
tremely interested in one of his inven- 
tions. If it proves practical and is ac- 
cepted, it'll mean that a mobile explosive 
has been found which will make tanks 
useless. 


HERALD TRIBUNE. Members of the 
cast, stage hands, and musicians of 
‘““Hellzapoppin” have been asked to file 
their autographs in the Theatre Collection 
of the NYPL. 


N. Y. TIMES. (From a review of Talbot 
Hamlin’s “Architecture through the 
ages.”) There will be many, however, who 
will want to argue with him when he 
says that in the NYPL, Carrére and 
Hastings “produced a design which was 
in planning and general mass an admirable 
example of French logique and French 
expressiveness.” A justly maligned struc- 
ture, it certainly is marred by greater 
faults than mere evidences of exuberance 
and restraint that “are rather ill at ease 
together,” 
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WAR IN CIRCULATION 


This article, suggested by Miss Rebecca 
Rankin, is based on interviews with, and 


letters from, branch librarians and heads — 


of departments, who generously responded 
to a request for information on “ways in 
which the War is making itself felt in 
the libraries.” Now that the information 
is gathered in, it suggests a different 
wording: “Ways in which people, in 
whose lives the War is making itself felt, 
use the libraries.” So that the leading 
ae must be: “Who are these peo- 
ple”. 


They are the men working in the defense 
trades, the men of army age, the emigrés. 
And all the rest of the people in New 
York, 


“Funds were allotted to New York 
City,” says Miss Rankin, “through the 
State Department of Education in June 
1940, to set up trainng courses for 
manual occupations. During the summer, 
two months of extensive courses were 
attended by 4,619 men, receiving instruc- 
tion in 18 schools of the City... . Now, 
in the fall and winter, the Board of 
Education has scheduled afternoon and 
evening sessions in 23 schools in the 
five Boroughs, and the attendance exceeds 
6,000. 


From shipyards in New Jersey, Brooklyn, 
and Staten Island, from aviation plants 
in Long Island and Connecticut, come 
men to these classes, and thence to the 
libraries, some of them to place them- 
selves in our hands for the first time. 
All over the city, librarians try hard to 
react knowledgeably to requests for blue- 
print-reading and sheet metal work. At 
Morrisania ‘wives, mothers, and sisters do 
most of the fetching and carrying,” 
which leaves the whole business in the 
hands of the women to an alarming ex- 
tent. H 


In the Municipal Reference Library, the 
full time of a reference assistant has been 
required to supply, from the official city 
records, the facts needed by men expect- 
ing to be called. There has been, in the 
last year, a demand for information on 
the National Guard call, and the Draft 
laws, and, since the Draft, for all details 
of army and navy life. Many requests for 
pictures of military insignia come from 
definitely unmilitary gentlemen who 
want to put them on hats. 


Readers are beginning to turn up in khaki 
at the Bronx Reference Center, and show 
a tendency to command attention. 


“Several of the boys, who had grown up 
in the Morrisania library, enlisted, and, 
when home on leave, came to work out 
plans by which they might borrow books 
to take back to camp. On October 16th, 
an amazing number of former members 
came in to register with us, having first 
completed their military registration.” 


Similarly, there was a man at another 
branch who very nicely filled out his ap- 
plication blanks and was then told that 
he might now take out a book. “BOOK! 
My God,” he said, “I thought this was 
the Draft!” 


'“A year ago” (at Hamilton Grange), 


“there was a great deal of intolerance and 
bitterness in the neighborhood. Over 
10,000 German-speaking refugees had 
settled in the Washington Heights area. 
. . . To these came many Russians from 
China and France, and other refugees 
from Spain and Latin America. However, 
so far as we are able to judge, some of 
this feeling of antagonism has died out, 
possibly because of the work of various 
neighborhood organizations.” 


From the library these people have had 
specific help—with naturalization, with 
the language, with material to study for 
examinations. They need to know what 
life in Atlanta or Caracas would be like, 
and how a quart differs from a liter. 


They have had, also, young and old, the 
solace and stimulation of good reading. 
Fordham and other branches hold story 
hours for refugee children. At Otten- 
dorfer, where the circulation of German 
books has doubled (during the last war 
it dropped to almost nothing), members 
of many years standing have contributed 
from their own stock, the books in 
German for older boys and girls, which 
are so hard to find. Near Chatham Square 
(where, incidentally, the Chinese war has 
been a part of life for years) the Seaman’s 
Church Institute receives stranded sailors 
and refugee children, and has the library’s 
help in caring for both. Extension Divi- 
sion sends thirty books at a time to the 
Gould Foundation, where the children of 
actors and actresses are being cared for. 
The libraries have cooperated for several 
years with the New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council’s Committee for Refugee 
Education, and with other agencies, to 
supply the wants of these active and 
hungry minds. 


The Emigrés want, above all, to read 
about the American scene, the American 
way of life; in this they are a'ready 
Americans. In fact, this year the Readers’ 
Advisory Office bases its program prin- 
cipally on America as a Democracy, ac- 
centing the duties and privileges of free 
people, defining the issues for which they 
are fighting. 


As for other reading Trends—inevitably 
there are those who demand light fiction 
to take their minds off the War. But, ac- 
cording to Miss Hargan, who is re- 
evaluating the books on the last war now 
in the library, those readers who—finding 
fiction intolerable at this time—demand 
books on the present war, have an in- 
finitely better choice. Whether the cur- 


rent collection will live as Literature or 
not, it will contain few such titles as 
“Uncle Sam’s boy at war,” ‘“‘More letters 
from Billy” by the author of “A sunny 
subaltern,” or “Alsace in rust and gold.” 
The books on World War IL will prob- 
ably be of a very high order indeed. 


Meanwhile, World War II has invaded 
the Cataloging Department. Changing all 
the headings; EUROPEAN WAR to 
EUROPEAN WAR, 1914-1918, was 
only the beginning. There are such books 
as ‘Europe in the Spring,” written with 
an eye to America in the Winter. When 
comparable titles, publ’shed before 1917, 
were re-cataloged after 1918, they 
were given the heading: EUROPEAN 
WAR—UNITED STATES. Are Wwe, at 
this point, to follow the example of the 
Library of Congress and grimly put Miss 
Boothe’s book under EUROPEAN WAR, 
1939-2—UNITED STATES? Thus sav- 
ing ourselves, or someone, the re-catalog- 
ing that is a part of all civilized Revolu- 
tion? 


Nothing, however, can save anyone the 
re-classifying that will eventually result 
from the fact that, in 1914, the Catalog- 
ing Department had to give the World 
War a number; they gave it 940.9. Years 
later, Mr. Dewey placed it where there 
would be plenty of room for futurz wars, 
but by that time, the dragon’s teeth were 
planted in Room 100. 


In the summer of 1938, the City of 
Westminster organized its libraries as re- 
port centers for the various services of 
Air Raid Precaution. The libraries and 
their books were used for classes in rescue 
work. From them, A. R. P. literature was 
distributed. In each was a switchboard 
through which those at the scene of the 
bombing could communicate with the 
nearest rescue agency. Librarians were 
trained to act as the communicating parts 
of the machine. And in the meantime, the 
libraries went on circulating books, an- 
swering reference questions, carrying on 
with their own re-cataloging project. 


That they became report centers sur- 
prised no one for very long. In London, 
as in New York, the Library is located 
in congested districts; it has meeting 
rooms and hours suited to the habits of 
its users. It is staffed with intelligent, re- 
sourceful people who know their neigh- 
borhood and are known by their neigh- 
bors. It was not an interruption of their 
services; it was, rather, a radical exten- 
sion of their services. 


This is not to suggest a comparable ex- 
tension for the New York Public Library, 
nor to predict, officiously, the need of 
one, but only to say that the end is not 
yet. In Circulation we live so intensely 
in the present; the Cataloging Depart- 
ment slips the future into our minds. 


K. KosMaAk 
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HOSPITAL SERVICE 


From time to time, questions arise as to 
just what services of the New York Hos- 
pital, at York Avenue and East 68th 
Street, are available, and at what cost, 
to the employees of the New York Public 
Library. The plan as outlined and agreed 
upon by the Hospital Committee, with 
Miss Maria V. Leavitt as Chairman, and 
the administration officers of the New 
York Hospital, was approved by the 
Council of the United Staff Association 
on Jan. 3, 1934, and is still in effect. 
As the years pass, points are forgotten 
and perhaps a brief summary would be 
helpful at this time. 


Employees of the New York Public 
Library may, if they wish, and if the 
admitting doctor at the hospital decides 
hospitalization is indicated, enter one of 
the pavilions of the hospital for care at 
a rate of $4.00 per day. A pavilion is a 
unit consisting of a main room with 
sixteen beds, subdivided by glass parti- 
tions into groups of four beds each, and 
several smaller rooms ranging in size 
from one to four beds in each. The dis- 
tribution of the beds is left to the doctor 
and nurse in charge of the pavilion, who 
take into consideration the needs of each 
individual and make what seems to them 
to be the best arrangement. The payment 
of $4.00 includes all expenses except 
those items which require an actual cash 
payment by the hospital, such as blood 
transfusions, special nurses, and special 
casts. It does not include the fee of about 
$1.50 for examination when admission is 
considered. There is no additional charge 
for doctor’s fee to pavilion patients who 
are treated by the physician assigned to 
the section and cannot choose their own 
doctors. The applicant must also give the 
hospital permission to communicate with 
any other physician or hospital from 
whom previous treatment has been re- 
ceived. 


Library employees may also attend the 
New York Hospital Out-Patient Depart- 
ment, for examination if illness is sus- 
pected, and for doctor’s consultation and 
treatment of such conditions as do not 
require hospitalization. The registrar 
interviews the applicant and decides what 
amount is to be paid. This is usually 
under $2.00 per visit. Mrs. Elliott, staff 


nurse in the Central Building, will be 
glad to issue cards of introduction to the 
hospital. Once a staff member has been 
accepted by the hospital or its Out- 
Patient Department, no card is necessary 
if he wishes to go there for treatment of 
another condition. Mrs. Elliott is willing 
to answer any questions that may arise 
and to make suggestions. It should be 
understood that all expenses incurred for 
treatment and examination at the New 
York Hospital are payable by the indi- 
vidual and not by the Library. In cases 
where the employee is a member of the 
Associated Hospital Service, the Service 
will give credit, up to a limited time, 
even though the subscriber chooses pa- 
vilion rather than semi-private accom- 
modations. 


Although the Library’s card of introduc- 
tion cannot be given for members of an 
employee’s family, if these wish to apply 
for admission to the hospital, it is quite 
possible that they will be accepted. 


B. ELLIoTT 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR 
CREDIT? 


Your occupation, because of the regu- 
larity of employment and stability of 
salary, makes your credit standing better 
than that of many other persons. When 
you require credit for the purchase of 
large items -such as furniture or an auto- 
mobile, remember that your credit is 
good. It is not necessary to pay a high 
rate of interest to borrow money, or to 
pay high charges for installment credit. 


It has been estimated that “‘one family 
in every five borrows money at high 
interest rates.” You may avoid high in- 
terest charges by borrowing from the 
Library Credit Union. The new low in- 
terest rate of 14% per month on unpaid 
balances is now in effect. 


The Credit Union reports that the reduc- 
tion on July 1st of the interest rate on 
loans to one-half of one per cent per 
month has resulted in an unusually heavy 
demand for loans. During July, August, 
and September, loans were made of 
$5,083, $5,240, and $4,000 respectively 
—a total of $14,323 for the quarter. 


At the end of September, outstanding 
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loans stood at $22,439, over $600 higher 
than the record figure reached on August 
31st, and $2,642 beyond the previous 
high mark made two years ago. Current 
loans equal 76% of the members’ shares. 
Not since January 1934, has so high a 
ratio been reached. . 


The present interest rate, than which 
no lower one is obtainable anywhere, 
makes it advisable for the staff to borrow, 
whenever the need arises, from the Union, 
which has funds sufficient for all re- 
quirements. 


For more information about the Library 
Credit Union, and for an application 
blank for a loan, apply to the Treasurer, 
Mr. G. William Bergquist, Room 222, 
Central Building, or to Miss Welhelmina 
Wendland, Room 106, Central Building. 


R. FREEMAN 
H. J. GRUMPELT 


FROM A LIBRARY 
HUSBAND 


We received the following from a mem- 
ber of the NYPL staff soon after the ap- 
pearance of the September issue, and we 
reprint it with great pleasure. 


“Please consider for your next issue of 
“Library Lions” these verses by my hus- 
band. He is sincere in his sentiments not 
only because he is a librarian’s husband, 
but because he owes almost all he knows 
to library books and librarians’ guidance 
in the use of books. As a matter of fact, 
we met in the 135th Street Branch.” 


REFLECTIONS IN A PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Libraries ever seem to me 

True symbols of Democracy, 

Where folks of every race and creed, 
Both rich and poor, may go to read. 


And they are like a treasure chest, 

Where anyone can seek and find 

Gems from the North, South, East, and 
West, 

The Riches of the human mind. 


Librarians, they are to me 

Like beacons on life’s stormy sea, 

They guard the books, the precious light, 
Forever there to guide me right. 


ANbDy RAZAF 
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